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SEMINARS 


What is peace education? What does it mean to 
e educated for peace? The peace-educated person 
ill be informed about the causes of war and the con- 
itions of peace. He will know why men fight. He 
feel a personal responsibility to work for peace. 
He will never hopelessly shrug his shoulders. He will 
but the welfare of the world ahead of the welfare of 
is own nation, knowing that the two are now in- 
eparable. He will have a sense of the oneness of the 
orld, and his experience will have brought him 
tiendships with the peoples of the world so that he 
ill feel emotionally involved in their welfare. He 
rill feel the urge to act and will have the knowledge 
pon which to base effective action. He will be a 
ealist, knowing that the only practical realist is an 
dealist : one who knows what he is striving for. 
A new experiment. To educate students for peace, 
he American Friends Service Committee operated 
even international student seminars in the summer 
of 1947. All seven appear to have been successful, if 
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one can judge from the evaluations that have come in 
from the 250 students of fifty-one nationalities who 
participated and from the reports of seminar staffs. 

New attitudes. A Greek boy, who had suffered in 
concentration camps and bombings during the war 
and came to the seminar hopeless and bitter, wrote: 

I was bringing my country, her problems, and her 
psychological atmosphere with me all the time. Nothing 
else existed for me besides my country. These seven 
weeks have made me feel that I don’t belong only to my 
country, but I also belong to the whole world. 

A Latin-American student told how he had no idea 
what nationalism was, how he had found out that he 
himself was ultranationalistic, and how he came to see 
that such nationalism was a major cause of war. “It 
is as if a blindfold has been taken from my eyes,” he 
writes. 

There is no doubt that these students are far ad- 
vaneed in peace education. And they were not im- 
mature idealists. They were, for the most part, young 
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men and women who have traveled, many of them 
having seen war and suffering. Many come from the 
skepticism of the Old World. A large proportion are 
doing advanced special work in universities, and some 
will go back to important positions in their own coun- 
tries. 

Many, like one Mohammedan boy, have come out of 
deep depression to see new hope for peace. He writes 
that the lectures and discussions “went deep into my 
heart and did away with pessimism that was prevail- 
ing in many souls like mine.” 

All the students in another seminar signed a letter 
to the Service Committee which read in part: “Of the 
future we cannot speak, but of truth we know that 
peoples of different countries can live together in 
peace.” 

An Indian wrote: 


It provided an opportunity to know and like people of 
other races and ereeds—to adjust, to get more broad- 
minded and tolerant, and also to find out that all of us 
are peace-loving at heart. 


One measure of success of an educational effort is 
the extent to which actual behavior is changed. In 
one seminar, members were asked to write down how 
they thought their attitudes and resultant behavior 
would be different as a result of the experience. They 
all agreed that it was impossible to predict with cer- 
tainty, but they made the attempt. Here, in abbre- 
viated form, are some of the things they wrote: 


Strengthened convictions and showed how to work for 
.. gave definite aim to earlier convictions; world 
government ... friendships between other nationalities 
showed possibility and necessity of international co- 
operation . . . now will try to get more Americans into 
seminars and will encourage Greek-American correspon- 
dence . appreciate problem of Europe more... 
changed view on Zionism; new realization of the impor- 
tance of ideas; new understanding of Eastern philosophy 
. will start a seminar at Wisconsin; now will go into 
international relations or international trade . . . more 
aware, more active, more inspired . . . now will really 
act; more inspired; understanding other religions better 
. friendships between nations show how to overcome 
hate ... no change, but stronger attitudes and convic- 
tions for peace now I will study domestic policy 
before deciding a foreign policy is wrong; will not ask 
premature questions; will take some philosophy courses 
will be more active and intelligent .. . better 
equipped for action now can talk more authorita- 
tively . . . world peace is really possible, and prejudices 
can really be changed and understanding increased, so I 
will go out and work ... will join a peace organization ; 
shaken from apathy; will act . . . now see world from 
broader point of view than just American; will help 
foreign students . I am now more liberal and less 
I have information, organization, and 
my eyes have been opened to the 


peace . 


prejudiced 
the will to act 
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practical difficulties . . . now see beyond America; 
Orientals as equals; less Negro prejudice; see hope fy 
UN; see faults of capitalism . . . now will give Up ng 
tionalism and work for peace . . . never again will hast) 
generalize about a nation; now understand a basic eh; 
common to all religions; optimistic about future , | 
will train children to be internationally minded and yj 
teach them love, not war... reinforced my idea th 
war can be prevented only by radical social change , , 
will not accept information so easily from now on; yi 
benefit more from graduate work . . . feel comradeshiy 
with other people in working for peace . . . have seey 
friendly white people ... a new conviction to work for 
peace. 


Doubtless many students will find the local nations 
pressures so great that the effects of seven weeks wi] 
wear off and the new attitudes will break down. It jg 
too soon to say. Certainly one just coming from ; 
seminar has the strong impression that attitudes hava 
been permanently changed. 

Not naive idealism. Perhaps some emerged fro 
the seminars too naively optimistic about the possi- 
bilities for world peace; perhaps they had oversimpi- 
fied the problems. But this was certainly not typical. 
It was impossible to go through seven weeks’ study of 
“Building the Foundations for World Peace,” through 
seven weeks of lectures by economists, philosophers, 
psychologists, politicians, news reporters, and interna- 
tional diplomats; through merciless (though friendly) 
cross-examination of every hasty generalization or 
pious hope by an array of international skepties (who 
themselves were members of the seminars) ; through a 
realistic facing up to the power of nationalism, eco- 
nomic competition, individual demonstrations of ex- 
citability and irrationality; through exposure to the 
hard facts of how foreign policy is made, of how 
propaganda is put over, of how food shortages lead 
to war, and of how stubbornly people hang onto their 
prejudices—-to go through all these experiences with- 
out at some point saying, “But isn’t it all hopeless?” 
Many of the seminar members did say just that, and 
yet by the end of the seven weeks they wrote as did 
an American student: “I really have a fervent desire 
to work for peace. When we put away our national: 
istic pride, how much we all think alike!” 

They were forced to give up any naive notions 0! 
building peace by some simple process, and with this 
often came discouragement. But after the discourage- 
ment most came to see that there is hope and that 
there are things to do to make peace—that peace is 
possible. 

The seminar program. How was this unusual job 
of peace education accomplished? The American 
Friends Service Committee selected seven groups, ea¢l 
composed of thirty-five students already studying 
the United States, twenty-seven foreign, eight Amer 
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jan. These groups were sent to seven vacation spots, 
ysually rather isolated, where there were facilities for 
simple though comfortable living and * wholesome 
recreation. Each group was under the guidance of a 
director and of a dean of studies. Each had a house 
manager and a cook. A traveling faculty of experts 
was provided for each seminar, the faculty members 
arriving one a week for from four to five days. A 
sood library was provided and the schedule offered 
ample opportunity for free time, informal discus- 
sion, and for a varied, student-planned recreation 
program. 

Further, a daily silent meditation period was 
scheduled, attendance at which was optional. This 
was conducted after the manner of Friends and pro- 
vided opportunity for deepening of friendship and 
reconciling differences through the healing power of 
living silence. 

The housework, dish-washing, cleaning, and simpler 
tasks of food preparation were done by the students 
themselves, many of whom had never engaged in such 
menial tasks. 

The study program. The study program at Hold- 
erness Seminar, in New Hampshire, where the author 
was director, was typical. During the first week we 
had Robert McLeod, head of the psychology depart- 
ment at MeGill University. He presented to the 
group the psychological bases for behavior and the 
psychological conditions necessary for peace. 

The second week was given over to F. 8. C. North- 
rup, Yale philosopher. He lectured on the problem 
of finding a common ideology to which all the peoples 
of the world ean agree. He imparted to seminar 
members a sense of urgency about agreeing on basic 
principles and persuaded many that the philosophers 
of the world can help bring men to such agreement. 

The third week was shared by two men. The first 
was Alger Hiss, president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and formerly secretary 
general of the San Francisco United Nations confer- 
ence. He presented basic information about the 
United Nations and about American foreign policy, 
stimulating lively discussion and a profitable exchange 
of ideas among the students. 

The second visitor was Professor Ignace Zlotowski, 
Polish delegate to the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, who brought the group a realistic dis- 
cussion of atomie energy and its control and helped 
all to see that there are two sides to the question, with 
reasonableness on both sides. 

Blair Bolles, of the Washington Office of the For- 
eigh Poliey Association, was the faculty member for 
the fourth week. He presented facts about the world 
food situation and about American foreign policy. 
The fifth week was devoted to Scott Nearing, a 
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radical pacifist and economist, who compared for the 
group the “acquisitive society” and the “communist 
society,” arousing violent discussion and forcing all 
to re-examine their basic assumptions about the social 
order and its relation to war. 

Quincy Wright, professor of international law at 
Chicago, was our final faculty member and gave a 
factual presentation of problems of collective security, 
human rights, and “backward” peoples. 

The final week was given over to presentation and 
diseussion of reports of student commissions which 
had formulated their ideas during the two previous 
weeks. The subjects covered were: Human Rights, 
Public Opinion and Education, Economie National- 
ism, Role of World Religions in Peacemaking, and 
World Government. These subjects were chosen by 
the students, and the reporting sessions were provoca- 
tive and informing. 

In addition to the study sessions guided by dean 
and visiting faculty, there were many sessions in 
which students told about their own countries and 
submitted to questioning, and other sessions in which 
representatives of various religious faiths presented 
their beliefs. 

Rapid, vital learning. Students were impressed by 
how much they learned in a short time. One Amer- 
ican wrote: “We learned more practical knowledge 
of world events and more of the problems and hopes 
for world peace than two, three, or even four years 
of college were able to teach us.” A Norwegian, now 
completing work for his Ph.D. degree, who will prob- 
ably be a leader in his country, wrote: “ I have never 
in so short a time gained so much intellectually from 
any period of study I ever had since I entered college 
ten years ago.” 

One dean initiated the study program by saying to 
the students, “You are the faculty. You will teach 
each other.” And it was because each seminar con- 
tained the world in microcosm that the study, and 
especially the discussions and “bull sessions,” were so 
fruitful. Every idea was tested by world opinion, so 
to speak. There was no compulsion in the study, but 
interest was high, and, as one student said, “What we 
didn’t read about international problems, we lived.” 

The whole world living together. More important 
than the study program with the living together. 
It was surprising to the Service Committee that so 
little friction occurred among seminar members. In 
every seminar harmony and cordiality were nearly 
universal from the first (with a few notable excep- 
tions), and these cordial relations deepened into a 
close group feeling and intimate fellowship. There 
was a genuine sense of sorrow when the seminars 

broke up, and many international friendships were 
formed that are likely to last a lifetime. 
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The strong sense of group solidarity gave all a 
forceful vision of how the world could be united, and 
created in each number a sense of personal involve- 
ment in the welfare of many other nations. 

Recreation program. The recreation program was 
in large measure responsible for this. There were 
singing, dancing, classical music, national music, 
sports, picnics, trips, and skit nights. Special days, 
like Bastille Day and Indian Independence Day, were 
the occasion for spontaneous celebrations. Meals of 
various nations were prepared and served by members 
of those nations. Birthday parties helped to draw the 
group together. One seminar held a party where 
everyone came dressed in the costume of a nation 
other than his own. In the feverish preparation and 
hilarious improvisation for affairs like this, friend- 
ship was deepened. An equally humorous evening 
was the final one in a seminar where everyone came 
impersonating another member or one of the faculty 
or staff. 

Plans for expansion. Recruiting the faculty, se- 
lecting the students, finding skilled and sensitive staff, 


BEvents. 


and administering the seminars is a complex anj 
costly job. But the Service Committee considers jt 
a job worth doing and plans ten seminars in the 
United States and several in Europe in the summer 
of 1948. Other organizations also are operating sinj. 
lar seminars in this country and abroad. The inter. 
national seminar method of education is certainly one 
that all who are interested in peace should consider 
seriously, for there should be hundreds of seminars 
in operation all over the world. 

The formula appears to be promising, judging from 
the success of all seven 1947 seminars, each with a 
diffrent staff, mostly different faculty, different sty- 
dents, in different places, and each with its own pecu- 
liar problems and difficulties! Carefully select 
group of students from many nations, bring them 
together under the guidance of a sensitive, competent 
staff and faculty, let them work, talk, study, play, and 
worship together. The result is better understanding, 
stronger sensé of responsibility, personal conviction, 
and dedication to work for international understand- 
ing and lasting peace. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Conaress has adjourned without enacting the bill 
for Federal aid to education. The disappointment 
over the failure of Congress to enact the bill will be 
widespread. Nevertheless, what has happened brings 
such a bill one step nearer to enactment at a future 
session. The major credit for the progress that has 
been made must go to the National Education Associ- 
ation which has waged the campaign to secure Federal 
aid for education unflinchingly for the past thirty 
years. The most convincing argument in favor of the 
legislation was not propaganda as usually defined, but 
the presentation of objective facts, produced either 
directly or stimulated by the association. 

While the provision of Federal aid to remove the 
proved inequalities in the distribution of education 
would have been hailed as the first step in their 
elimination, the more significant features of the bill 
were the definite provisions to guarantee noninter- 
vention by any Federal authority or its agents in the 
educational concerns of each state. Supervision to 
see that Federal funds would be expended in accord- 
ance with the purposes laid down in the bill is essen- 
tial, but does not mean the same thing as intervention 
or control. 

Fear of control by a Federal authority was the chief 
obstacle to the acceptance of the idea of Federal aid. 
Power in the hands of an authority, whether central 


or local, to control the process of education leads to 
bureaucracy, and bureaucratic administration tends to 
look upon the degree of uniformity secured as the 
measure of success. The primary function of admin- 
istration in education, however, is to provide those 
conditions under which teachers can do the best work. 

Federal aid is only one of the conditions. Leader- 
ship is another, and a great deal still remains to be 
done to provide effective leadership, particularly in 
state and local systems of education. Funds are im- 
portant, but the use to which they are put is more 
important. Since the major function of both the 
financing and the administration of education is to 
create those conditions under which teachers can do 
their best work, it is obvious that school buildings, 
textbooks, and equipment are of secondary in- 
portance. 

Federal aid would make funds available to remove 
the glaring inequalities in education throughout the 
country. The best guarantee for such removal, how- 
ever, is to see to it that every child has the opportunity 
of coming under the influence and guidance of a 
competent teacher. The NEA and other professional 
organizations should continue their activities to see 
that Federal aid is provided soon. At the same time 
they should not relax their efforts to improve the 
recruitment, preparation, and status of teachers. For 
this is the major problem in the ideal of providing 
equality of educational opportunity. —I.L.K. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SUMMER CAMPS OF 
AMERICAN YOUTH FOR WORLD YOUTH 


As part of the service rendered to youth of other 
countries, American Youth for World Youth is send- 
ing 76 students, teachers, and social workers to 
Europe this summer as volunteers in its International 
Summer Camp project. Under professional leader- 
ship and in co-operation with 200 students from vari- 
ous European countries and some volunteers from 
England and Holland, the American delegation will 
take care of more than 2,500 undernourished children 
in Franee, Belgium, Austria, Italy, and Germany. 
The organization, which has been supplying schools 
and institutions for youth in the war-devastated coun- 
tries with aid in varying forms, has collected through 
schools, youth groups, and summer camps in this coun- 
try food, clothing, sports equipment, and educational 
supplies to be used during the camping season in 
Europe. 

Before leaving for their posts overseas, the Amer- 
ican delegation attends a training course in New York 
City that is continued at the Institut International 
d'Etudes Pedagogique (Sevres, France) for two weeks. 
William Heard Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, chair- 
man of AYWY, opened the course with a lecture on 
the edueational importance and implications of the 
program. In Sevres, E. I. F. Williams, professor of 
education, Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio); Adolf 
Sturmthal, professor of economics, Bard College (An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.); Albert Lauterbach, pro- 
fessor of economics, Sarah Lawrence College (Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.); Crosby Hodgeman, of Beaver Country 
Day School (Cambridge, Mass.) ; Mlle. de Failly and 
Madame Hattinguais, Ecole International Pedagog- 
ique; and Lamberto Borghi, of Italy, are among those 
who will lecture. One group sailed on June 3, one on 
June 17, and a third on June 18. All plans for the 
camp project are’ under the supervision of Ernst 
Papanek, executive director of AYWY. 


THE CHARLES A. FISHER MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE ON AGING 


CLARK TIBBITTS, director, Institute for Human Ad- 
justment, Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies, University of Michigan, has sent to ScHoon 
‘ND Society the following account of an important 
meeting to be held at the university. 

The Extension Service in co-operation with the 
Institute for Human Adjustment of the University 
of Michigan announees a three-day Institute on Aging 
to be held in Ann Arbor, July 20-22. 

Sessions of the conference will be conducted by 
national leaders in their respective fields who have 
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had research and practical experience dealing with 
the problems of later maturity and old age. Many 
aspects of aging will be discussed including such 
matters as physiological and mental health, social 
and individual adjustment, employability, retirement, 
social security, religion, leisure-time activities, and 
living arrangements. 

The program has been designed to be of interest 
to social and welfare workers, employers and per- 
sonnel officers, psychologists, psychiatrists and phy- 
sicians, social-agency administrators, ministers, and 
others who work directly with the problems of older 
people. 

The institute will be open to the public free of 
charge. Persons interested in attending are invited 
to write to Marland B. Small, 107 Haven Hall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Extension Service. Complete 
information concerning speakers, program, and room 
reservations will be provided. 


THE 5TH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tue 5th annual Institute of Higher Education will 
be held at Searritt College for Christian Workers 
(Nashville 4, Tenn.), July 26-29, under the sponsor- 
ship of the division of educational institutions of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church, the 
Southeast Conference of Church-Related Colleges, and 
the college. There will be general sessions each morn- 
ing in addition to programs of addresses and work- 
shops each morning and afternoon. One workshop 
will be devoted to “Religion in Higher Education,” 
and seminars and discussions will be concerned with 
the problems of deans, guidance officers, business 
officers, and public-relations personnel. 

Speakers for the general morning sessions include: 
A. J. Brumbaugh, vice-president, American Council 
on Education; William G. Avirett, educational editor, 
the New York Herald Tribune; E. Fay Campbell, divi- 
sion secretary, Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, Philadelphia; and 
Donald Faulkner, executive secretary, Association of 
Northern Baptist Educational Institutions, New York 
City. The evening lecture will be delivered by Robert 
M. Hutchins, chancellor, the University of Chicago. 

An exhibit of materials which colleges have used 
effectively in their public-relations programs is 
planned, and all institutions are invited to send in 
posters, bulletins, pictorial spreads, view books, and 
other promotional matter. The educational fee has 
been set at $5:00 a person, and registration should be 
filed on or before July 10. All material intended for 
exhibition and arrangements for registration should 
be addressed to Hugh C. Stuntz, president, Searritt 
College for Christian Workers. 
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CONTROLLING TUITION RATES IN 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR 
VETERANS 

THE Veterans Administration has revised its con- 
tract requirements to control more firmly the tuition 
rates charged by many private schools for training 
veterans under the GI Bill. Effective July 1, the new 
changes will attempt to correct and eliminate abuses 
in tuition that uncovered in recent 
months and to make certain that the Federal govern- 
ment is not overpaying for what the veteran actually 


charges were 


receives during his training. 

Zarlier, VA’s policy was to pay the private profit 
school the customary charges made to all students. 
These payments could not exceed the rate of $500 
for a full-time course for an ordinary school year. 
Schools whose rates were higher had to justify their 
charges as fair and reasonable and negotiate a con- 
tract with VA. 
tion that the customary charges, established on a com- 


This policy was based on the assump- 


petitive market before passage of the GI Bill, were 
fair and reasonable. 

Since the beginning of the GI education and train- 
ing program on June 22, 1944, however, a large num- 


ber of new profit schools were established. During the 
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same period, other longer established schools, with 
predominantly veteran enrollments, increased thei: 
charges. 

Since VA had little control over the tuition rates, 
some of the schools set excessive rates, in many Cases, 
several times higher than charges made for similar ip. 
struction by older, well-established private schools jn 
the same area. 

The private schools must now negotiate a contract 
with VA to continue their veterans’ training. They 
will receive a written notice from VA at least 30 days 
before the date the contract is required. After that 
date, VA will make no payments to these schools until] 


the contract has been signed. Agreed contract rates’ 


will not exceed charges determined by VA to be fair 
and reasonable. The rates will include a maximum 
allowance of 10 per cent for profit. 

The new contract requirements affect only those in- 
stitutions serving mostly veterans: (1) schools estab- 
lished since the passage of the GI Bill and (2) schools 
whose charges increased materially since the GI Bill 
programs began. 

There is no change in VA’s policy of accepting 
charges made by other private schools not affected by 
the new ruling. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
June 21: 2. 


DoucLAs Murray McGregor, professor of psy- 
chology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
sueceed Algo D. Henderson as president, Antioch 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), September 1. The 
as associate commis- 
sioner of education, New York State Edueation De- 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


appointment of Dr. Henderson 


partment, was reported in 
November 29, 1947. 


Orto F. KrausHaar, visiting professor of philoso- 
phy, Smith College, will sueceed David Allan Robert- 
son in the presidency of Goucher College (Baltimore), 
July 1. Dr. Robertson will retire, June 30, after 18 


years of service. 


EpwarD Puxitip Droste, whose appointment as 
headmaster, Howe (Ind.) Military Academy, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, August 16, 1941, has 
been named to sueceed Captain Benyaurd B. Wygant, 
USN (Ret.), as headmaster, Elgin (Ill.) Academy. 
Captain Wygant’s appointment was reported in these 
columns, June 23, 1945. 


M. Evuis Drake, dean, College of Liberal Arts, Al- 
fred (N. Y.) University, has been named acting presi- 
dent, effective September 1, to serve until a successor 
to J. Edward Walters can be appointed. President 
Walters has resigned as of September 9. 


THE REVEREND JoHN W. Ryan, S.J., professor of 
English, Boston College, has been appointed dean of 
the college’s Intown Evening College, to succeed the 
Reverend Edward J. Keating, S.J., retired. Father 
Ryan, who is also director of the Adult Institute, will 
continue his duties in this post in addition to those 
of the deanship. 


RutH GLEAVES, associate professor of home eco- 
nomies, State Teachers College (Farmville, Va.), has 
been appointed dean of women to succeed Martha 
Smith Smith, resigned. Caroline R. Eason, supervis- 
ing teacher in the college’s kindergarten, has been 
named assistant dean of women, succeeding Rosemary 
Elam who has resigned to accept a post in Rich- 
mond (Va.). 


Wituis Tare, assistant dean of students, Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), has been ap- 
pointed to the deanship, succeeding A. C. Zumbrun- 
nen, whose appointment as professor of sociology, 
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jssouri Valley College (Marshall), was reported in 
oqooL AND Society, May 15. In September C. L. 
‘sseman, professor of education, will succeed C. A. 
Kichols as chairman of the department; F. L. Wil- 
ams, professor of education, will succeed G. O. 
ough as director of Dallas College (evening school) ; 
nd Whitney E. Harris will succeed C. St Potts as 
wan, School of Law. Drs. Nichols, Clough, and Potts 
hve reached emeritus status after more than 20 years 


yt serv ice. 


Westey A. DENEKE, superintendent of schools, Flat 
River (Mo.), has been appointed to a deanship in 
Northeastern State College (Tahlequah, Okla.), Carl 
|, Parker, dean, Flat River Junior College, has suc- 
ded Dr. Deneke. 


(LARENCE E, DEAKINS, director of student services, 
illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), has 
ben named dean of students to succeed John F. 
White, whose appointment as dean in charge of devel- 
ment was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 
). Daniel D. Cubieciotti, Jr., research assistant in 
the radiation laboratory of the University of Cali- 
fornia, will assume new duties as research assistant 
professor, September 1. 


James E. Torre, JR., assistant professor of Eng- 
sh, Princeton University, has been appointed to the 
newly ereated post, assistant dean, Graduate School. 
)r. Thorpe has also assumed additional duties as 
supervisor of residence in the Graduate School, suc- 
eeding Sidney L. Levengood, assistant professor of 
uodern languages, who has held the post for the past 


ine years. 


Tue following changes in staff, School of Eduea- 
York University, have been announced: 
Peter Agnew, associate professor of business eduea- 
tion, has been promoted to a full professorship and 
imed assistant: dean in charge of men; Glenn S. 


tion, New 


Thompson, chairman of the department of co-ordina- 
tion of teacher training, has been named to the new 
vst of co-ordinator of student teaching and intern- 
‘hip; John Rockwell, visiting professor of education, 
las been appointed professor of education and co- 
rdinator of the department of edueational psychol- 
gy; Robert Iglehart, acting professor of art educa- 
lion and aeting chairman of the department, will be 
ssociate professor and chairman of the department; 
John Carr Duff, formerly assistant dean in charge of 
nen, has been named professor of English education 
ind chairman of the department. Other promotions 
nclude: to professorships, Julian Aldrich (social 
studies) and Adolph Meyer (history of education) ; 
‘0 associate professorships, Emma Louise Antz (phi- 
losophy of edueation), Fred C. Blanchard (dramatic 
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art), George Cerveny (English education) and John 
C. Payne (social studies) ; to assistant professorships, 
D. Campbell Wyckoff (religious education), Ermo 
Scott (higher edueation), Avrum Ben-Avi (educa- 
tional psychology), Jean Campbell, Amy Mabel Erick- 
son, and Marguerite C. Holmes (nursing education), 
Ruth Canfield and Raymond Van Tassell (vocational 
education), and Harold Luckstone (musie education) ; 
and to adjunet professorships, Walter D. Cocking, 
lecturer in administration and supervision, and Her- 
bert J. Stack, director of the Center for Safety Edu- 
eation. All appointments and changes in title become 
effective, September 1. 

Ricuarp E. StraAHLEM, professor of accounting, the 
University of New Mexico, has been appointed acting 
comptroller. 

Everett J. Soop, associate director, Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Michigan, whose appointment to the 
assistant directorship was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 4, 1941, has been appointed director 
to succeed the late Charles A. Fisher, whose death 
was reported in these columns, April 10. Other ap- 
pointments reported under date of June 11: profes- 
sors, George Glenn Cameron (Semitics) and Thomas 
Francis, Jr. (epidemiology, School of Medicine; chair- 
man of the department, School of Publie Health) ; re- 
search professor, Hessel E. Yntema (comparative 
law); visiting professors, Austin Warren (English) 
and David Dawson (viola and chamber music) ; asso- 
ciate professors, Herbert R. Morgan (epidemiology, 
School of Publie Health; assistant professor of inter- 
nal medicine, School of Medicine), Paul W. Me- 
Cracken (business conditions), and Maynard Klein 
(choral music) ; and assistant professors, Irving Mar- 
mer Copilowish (philosophy) and William Martin 
Sattler (speech). Ernest Browning McCoy, associate 
supervisor of physical education and athletics, has 
been named head basketball coach, and Donald Burrell 
Canham, assistant supervisor of physical education, 
has been promoted to the post of associate supervisor 
and named head track coach. Changes in titles of 
members of the staff of the School of Musie are as 
follows: from professor of musie history to professor 
of musie literature, history, and eriticism, Glenn D. 
McGeoch; to associate professor of musicology, Louise 
Cuyler; and from visiting associate professor to asso- 
ciate professor, Philip A. Duey and Oliver Edel. The 
following have status: Edward 
Larrabee Adams, professor of Romance languages; 
John William Bradshaw, professor of mathematics; 
Michael S. Pargment, professor of French; and Rollo 
Eugene McCotter, professor of anatomy. 


reached emeritus 


Irvin A. Gaypos has been appointed director of 
publicity, New Jersey State Teachers College (Tren- 
ton). 
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MiriAM THERESA ROONEY, a member of the staff of 
the School of Law, Columbus University (Washington, 
D. C.), has been appointed associate professor of law 
and law librarian, School of Law, Catholic University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), the first woman to be 
appointed to the faculty of the school. The Very 
Reverend Robert J. White, dean, School of Law, has 
resigned because of ill health. 


THE following report of changes in staff at North- 
eastern University (Boston 15) has been sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society: Howard A. Myers has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of industrial relations and 
head of the curriculum in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration; Norman A. Preble, whose appointment 
of Union College 


(Schenectady, N. Y.), was reported in these columns, 


as assistant professor biology, 
July 12, 1947, has been named associate professor of 
biology and acting head of the department; Thomas 
N. Farrell has assumed new duties as co-ordinator of 
work and 
liberal-arts students; appointed to instruetorships, 


co-operative for business-administration 
Robert A. Dallas (economies and insurance), Harold 
Hurst (accounting), and James L. MePherson (sociol- 
ogy); and to teaching fellowships in chemistry, Rich- 
ard A. Hubbard, Norton Fishman, and John H. La- 
Rochelle. 


to a research project under government auspices in 


Anthony J. Caggiano will give full time 


the department of electrical engineering. 


M. JoHN Boyp, Marion Assorr Boyp, AND JOHN 
GreGory are leaving the staff of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, two of whom to assume new duties in the 
Medical College (Philadelphia). Dr. 
Boyd, who has served the department of biological 


Hahnemann 


chemistry for 16 years, will be professor of chemistry 
and head of the division, and Dr. Gregory will be head 
Mrs. Boyd has been 
associate professor of hygiene and medical adviser for 


of the department of pathology. 


women. 


Promotions in the Georgia Institute of Technology 
(Atlanta) include the following: to headships of de- 
partments, Paul K. Calaway (chemistry, succeeding 
J. L. Daniel, retiring, July 1), Andrew J. Walker 
(English, succeeding W. G. Perry, retiring), and Glenn 
Noland Sisk (social science) ; to a professorship, W. J. 
Proctor (industrial management) ; to an associate pro- 
fessorship, G. F. Walker (modern languages) ; and to 
assistant professorships, J. B. Haman, W. R. Metcalf, 
and R. R. Spillman (English). 


KenNeETH D. Benne, former associate professor of 
education, University of Illinois, whose appointment 
as associate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 26, 1946, will return to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois as professor of education, September 1. 
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F. A. Hopges, professor of chemistry and head, 
the department of science, Atlantic Christian Colle 
(Wilson, N. Car.), has been appointed professor 4 
chemistry, Western Carolina Teachers College ((\j 
lowhee, N. Car.). 


THE following appointments at Tulane Univers) 
(New Orleans 15), effective July 1, were announeej 
under date of June 13: College of Arts and Sciences 


languages), Robert Bruce Ammons (psychology), Wi 
son L, Taylor (journalism), and Richard Taylor, J; 
(English); and instructor, Frank Clark (mathe 
matics). Neweomb College—assistant professors 
Robert Manson Myers (English) and Frank P. Gat 
ling and Abram Amsel (psychology) ; and instructors 
Rex C. Wilder (music), John A. Freeman (zoology), 
Helen Thigpen (physical education), and Helen Nis: 
bet (philosophy). Frank R. Robinson has been ap- 
pointed associate in the Neweomb College School of 
Art to assist in the visual-aid project. 


AN announcement of changes in staff at Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.) was sent to Scuoo: 
AND Society under date of June 19. Robert Shelley 
(science) has been promoted to an associate profes- 
sorship, and Lester E. Hewitt (social science), to an 
assistant professorship. Appointments include: assist- 
ant professors, Warren Vale Casey (art) and Lucile 
Clifton (English) ; instructors, Mrs. Henry A. Loats 
(business education) and Clara Wiltse (art) ; graduate 
assistant, Mearl R. Guthrie (business education) ; and 
part-time student adviser, Jack W. Leggett. Leaves 
of absence for graduate study have been granted to: 
Cecile Gilbert and Alf W. Harrer (physical eduea- 
tion), George Turmail (music), Henry A. Loats (in- 
dustrial arts), and Ednaferne Jones (business edi- 
eation). 


R. StaNLey GEx AND ErHEeL THOMPSON have been 
appointed to assistant professorships of education, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. Dr. (ex, 
assistant professor of education, University of Mis- 
souri, will begin his duties during the summer session 
with a course on secondary-school administration and 
one on adolescent psychology. Dr. Thompson is at 
present supervisor of kindergarten student teachers i1 
State Teachers College (Millersville, Pa.). 


Recent Deaths 


CuarLEs RatpH Rounps, retired professor of Eng- 
lish, New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), 


died, April 3, according to a message sent to ScHo0l 
AND Society under date of June 11 by Irvin A. 
Professor 


Gaydos, director of publicity at the college. ' 
Rounds, who was seventy years old at the time of hs 
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jeath, had served as teacher in rural schools of Wis- 
opsin (1894-96); instructor in English (1901-03), 
University of Illinois; professor of English (1903- 
il), Wiseonsin State Normal School (Whitewater) ; 
yead of the department of English (1911-13), West 
Division High Sehool, Milwaukee; inspector in Eng- 
lish for the Wisconsin state normal schools (1913- 
15); head of the department of English and extension 
(1915-21), Wisconsin State Normal School (Milwau- 
kee); principal (1921-23), Shorewood (Wis.) High 
School; director of English (1924-29) in the high 
schools of Elizabeth (N. J.); assistant professor of 
education (1929-30), New York University; and pro- 
fessor of English and head of the department (1930- 
47), New Jersey State Teachers College. 

Nevson Hume, founder (1913) and headmaster, 
Canterbury School (New Milford, Conn.), suecumbed 
to a heart attack, June 14, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Dr. Hume had served as master (1900-04), 
Loyola School (New York City); teacher (1904-05) 
ind associate headmaster (1912-13), Newman School 


Correspondence 
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(Hackensack, N. J.); headmaster (1906-12), Hume 
School (New Rochelle, N. Y.); and headmaster (since 
1913), Canterbury School. In 1938 Pope Pius XI 
created Dr. Hume a Knight of the Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great in recognition of his “conspicuous serv- 
ices in the field of education.” 


Other Items 

StranFrorpD UNIversiITy has established an Institute 
for Journalistic Studies to supersede the division of 
journalism. The institute will be a constituent of the 
School of Social Sciences which consists of the depart- 
ments of economics, history, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology and the Food 
Research Institute. Emphasis in the new institute 
will be on graduate instruction in journalism, and 
research in mass communications will be carried on as 
formerly. 


EFFECTIVE July 1, the name of the Georgia School 
of Technology (Atlanta) will become the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology. 





BODE’S RELIGION AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
EDMUND BAUMEISTER 
Dean, Graduate School, University of Dayton 


To anyone acquainted with Dr. Bode’s lectures or 
vritings, the article in ScHoon AND Society, March 27, 
was of unusual interest. It was an excellent review 
of his eulogies on “democracy” as well as his assaults 
on authoritarianism. We were amused at his rather 
dogmatie, not to say authoritarian, tone when he wrote: 
“What is really aimed at, apparently, is not to get 
religious instruction into publie schools, but to make 
sure that the ‘right’ religion gets preferred status.” 
And again: “The demand for ‘religious instruction’ 
is a demand for a return to the principle of authori- 
tarianism, however this may be glossed over.” We 
thought it a rather daring accusation and if it were 
true we would agree with the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, but from what we know 
of the religious-education program in our public 
schools, there is little evidence of compulsion on the 
part, either of the echurehes or of the schools in this 
regard. It is for that reason that we were a little 
surprised at the eourt’s decision and a little displeased 
with what we considered its rather authoritiarian state- 
ment that “we are unable to accept” the interpretation 
advanced by some that the first amendment referred 
only to the establishment of a state religion. No 
adequate reason, historical or logical, was given for 


that stand. 


While Dr. Bode admits that our democracy “was not 
conceived ... as offering . . . a non-theological basis 

. . »” he intimates that the theological basis for the 
belief in democracy is a positive hindrance to that 
democracy. He asserts that the foundation of super- 
naturalism must be found in some “creed,” but many 
of us are convinced that it is not a matter of any 
individual creed; it is rather one of those “common 
beliefs” of every supernaturalist. Does Dr. Bode deny 
the basis of our democracy as set down in the Deelara- 
tion of Independence? Does he deny that there are 
God-given “inalienable rights”? The supernaturalist 
believes that obedience of rulers to the Creator and His 
law is his only protection, that liberty is not license. 
When Jefferson said, “I swear upon the altar of God 
to defend the rights of every man to seek the truth,” 
he gave a criterion for distinguishing between liberty 
and license. This seems to be characteristic of Ameri- 
can democracy as conceived by our fathers and ac- 
cepted by many still today. There are those among us 
who do not like to see a few people arrogating the 
terms “American” or “democracy” to their own per- 
sonal opinions, while ignoring the tradition that gave 
it birth. “These latter would seem to intimate that 
those who still accept the theological basis for demoe- 
racy are un-American or even anti-American. 

Dr. Bode further hints that “supernaturalists” are 
unfit for anything but a fixed or static social order, 


that they are the victims of an uncritical “acceptance 
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of the social and economic principles that are prevalent 
in their culture.” With Dr. Bode we are convinced 
We do not 
deny that there have been abuses perpetuated by men 
in authority in all areas of life, but we hardly think 
that an abuse of authority is any more the ground for 
the rejection of all authority than is the abuse of free- 
dom for the rejection of all freedom. It is true that 
“parents may be tyrannical; employers may be rapa- 
cious,” but we wonder whether this is to be attributed 
to their religion or to their failure to adhere to that 
religion. 


that there is need for a re-examination. 


The student of logic holds that disjunctive reasoning 
is valid only when the division in the reasoning is 
adequate, that is, when there is no intermediate term 
It is here that 
the traditionalist is frequently irked by the attitude 
of the “progressive” when he says that there seem to be 
only two alternatives, democracy or authoritarianism, 
0° again, between radical experimentalism as the only 
source of truth and “blind” authoritarianism. 

Dr. Bode, in one place, suggests that the problem is 
one of appeal, either to emotions or to intelligence, that 
those who refuse to accept his naturalistic theory reject 
the “ordinary methods of inquiry,” that they want only 


between the terms of the disjunction. 


a “short cut” to the truth, there is “no serious explana- 
tion offered why a higher morality requiring super- 
natural sanction is needed.” All these statements eall 
definitely, we agree with Dr. Bode, for a serious re- 
eXamination. 

It was reported recently that Einstein had admitted 
developing a new respect for the Church because of its 
resistance to totalitarianism in Europe. He admires 
the organization that had the courage to defend man’s 
“God-given inalienable rights” despite the threat of 
persecution and _ concentration 


camp. LEinstein’s 


change of heart seems rather emotional. Others, how- 
ever, have been more rational in the re-examination 
of religion and the supernatural and their relation to 
life and to science. Their study has convinced them 
that there is an intelligent and necessary place for the 
supernatural in our present scientifie age. 

Alexis Carrel, an eminent scientist and a member of 
the Rockefeller Foundation for Medical Research, after 
examining the records of the International Medical 
Bureau at Lourdes made the statement that, while there 
was a time when science said there could be no miracle, 
“this position is no longer tenable” in the light of the 
evidence. Carrel, let it be remarked did not rely upon 
the emotional communications of mental deviates, but 
rather upon scientific evidence offered by chemical 
analyses and X-rays. (See ais “Man, the Unknown,” 
p. 148.) 

To the supernaturalist a mere attitude of agnosti- 
cism is hardly satisfactory. It leaves a hopeless gap 


¢ 
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in the picture. Some reasonable interpretation must 
be offered, and unless a natural explanation is found, 
there seems place for a reasonable acceptance of th, 
supernatural on the basis of scientifically tested ey;. 
dence. Such acceptance ean scarcely be identified wit) 
“blind” authoritarianism. The traditionalist feels that 
intelligence is not the exclusive prerogative of the 
naturalist. He feels further that there is a suggestion 
of a new authoritarian indoctrination, when it js 












as- 
serted that a re-examination of our culture must lead 
to the rejection of the supernatural. 





In our enlight- 
ened day, there are outstanding examples of men and 
women of high intelligence who, after long and patient 
study, have reverted to a much stricter adherence to 
Carlton Hayes, Clare Boothe Luce, 
and Elsworth Cory (see his “Emancipation of a Free 
Thinker’’), Heywood Broun, Louis Budenz, and Doug. 
las Hyde are just a few recent examples. 

We agree with the Progressives that our outlook 
should be based on experience, but when a theory 
starts out with the assumption that there can be no 
experience warranting the supernatural, there seems 
to be reason for a lurking suspicion of some kind of 








the supernatural. 













bias, whether it calls itself scientifie or not. 

The protagonists of our new “American Democracy” 
are vehement in their insistence that religious instrue- 
tion (whether in the publie school or not) foments 
sectarianism and, therefore, necessarily undermines 
democracy ; it destroys the unity supplied by this new 
type of “democracy.” Just where in their philosophy 
is the “blessed tie that binds us”? We admit that 
their philosophy subverts the old type of morality, but 
it fails to provide a new unifying principle. One of 
the leading Progressives confirms our suspicions 
when he says that, if this philosophy is put into 
practice, perhaps it will lead to “moral chaos,” but 
this should be all to the good, since then, we could be- 
gin from scratch to plan an “intelligent morality.” 
Another key man in the “progressive school” stated 
not too far back: “Sometimes I am afraid that my 
students leave my class without any moral principles.” 
Such frank confessions of two of the leading members 
of this new “American Democracy” give solid grounds 
for Dr. Bode’s statement that his philosophy pro- 
duces a “continuously widening basis” of some sort, 
but they do not make too obvious the “common pur- 
poses and common action” they are to lead to. It takes 
a lot more faith for most men to accept this as de- 
sirable democratic education than it does to place 
their confidence in a rational application of principles 
sanctioned by divine authority. 

Dr. Bode hides behind the antiquated smoke sereen 
of “separation of Church and State.” By all means 
let us maintain that separation, but let us go back and 
diseover what the first real Americans meant by it. 
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[et us not be satisfied with a naive, undocumented as- 
grtion that “we are unable to accept” an authentic 
interpretation. 

To us the issue is not one of separation of Church 
and State. Rather it is one of separation of religion 
from life; it is one of separation of the supernatural 
from the natural. Religious instruction is being 
given in the publie schools of Canada. In fact, Canada 
is subsidizing denominational schools as long as they 
neet educational requirements, but apparently neither 
Jews, Protestants, nor Catholics are worried about 
‘separation of Church from State,” or about the 
“ight church” taking over. That looks like fair 
pragmatie evidence that the Church-State scare is 
little more than a nightmare to be examined more ob- 
jectively than it has been in some of the recent 
agitation. In one of his ‘works, Dewey admits that 
religion onee served as a principle of integration 
for Western culture, but with time, he says, the foun- 
dation was laid for the deplorable dualism that has 
been on the inerease ever since. Secularism strives to 
cut the supernatural from life. Yet in the minds of 
the intellectual leaders mentioned above, there is the 
conviction that in the plan of the Creator the two are 
inseparable. Cut one from the other and you destroy 
the foundation for unity. No true organismic phi- 
losophy is possible. Take away the supernatural and 
“you no longer have the natural,” as one of them has 
put it, but the “eontra-natural.” Nazism and Com- 
munism seem to afford abundant pragmatic evidence 
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for this too. Of course, it must be admitted that 
Nazism and Communism ean hardly lay claim to being 
democratic. But if, as has been predicted in various 
quarters, the confessed “moral chaos” referred to 
above is one of the surest ways to dictatorship, there 
may be sufficient reason to pause and re-examine. 
Dictators are born of chaos. Totalitarianism begins 
with the repudiation of the supernatural. 

Bode says very properly that “a guiding ideal or 
purpose is required .. . to deal . . . with all the prob- 
lems” of modern life, both domestic and foreign. His 
philosophy is “frankly earth-earthy . . . to remove 
conflicts and . . . improve our common life according 
to no fixed pattern.” Apparently there are no per- 
manent truths in his philosophy. And many people 
are asking: Where is this guiding ideal or purpose? 
It is not enough to say the “common good.” Hitler 
said that, and Stalin is saying it today. But what 
is this common good? What are the principles that 
enable the individual and the group to know they are 
planning for this common good? It is, indeed, a sad 
situation when even professed Progressives are com- 
plaining of the lack of a positive philosophy. Per- 
haps it may be said, by way of conclusion, that Dr. 
Bode is prophetic when he says: “If democracy ecan- 
not provide an acceptable ideal or principle .. . 
separation of Church and State [separation of re- 
ligion from life] may prove indefensible. It may be 
necessary to turn for guidance to theological sources, 
as our forefathers did.” 





THE STATE OF THE THEATER: NEW 
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WHEN a theater season begins with a musical play 
of ingratiating charm and distinction, as did this 
season with the Theatre Guild’s Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein “Allegro,” and winds up with ANTA’s beguiling 
and to date unsurpassed Latouche-Moross “Ballet 
Ballads,” what has heretofore sporadically implied 
a trend in original song-dance-play musical synthesis 
and staging. begins to suggest that a pattern is being 
set. Any stature the theater as an art has gained 
this season has been attained largely by young artists 
who are continuing as pupils, extending their talents 
beyond their single specialty, and embracing the tech- 
niques of dance, speech, voice, and mime under the 
guidance of teachers with both academic- and profes- 
sional-theatre standing. In college and studio classes 
these choreographers and directors have been pains- 


takingly and with devotion to their art evolving the 
new synthesis of the arts which has in the past decade 
been conquering Broadway. It slowly yielded after 
seeing the notable offerings presented in teacher-pupil 
class productions and superior recitals, illustrating 
their progress and demonstrating the entertainment 
value of their work as well as its artistic quality. 

It was the Theatre Guild’s unforgettable production 
of the Riggs-Rodgers-Hammerstein “Oklahoma,” just 
closed after a five-year Broadway run, which opened 
new vistas in musical plays. In it the Guild coura- 
geously gave us a production in which a mature, 
meaningful play was developed and integrated with 
vigorous, infectious song, dance, mime, and dialogue, 
as well as sound and believable characters, and merci- 
fully freed us from the routine gag comics, labored, 
extraneous choruses, and inept characterizations and 
plots which had been the musical entertainment fare 
to date. The traditional musical production, having 
been relegated in recent years to night clubs and the 
secondary place of stage trimmings as musical pro- 
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logues in motion-picture houses, something new was 
inevitable, and with “Oklahoma” came the “beautiful 
morning.” The successful triumvirate who sponsored 
it next gave us “Carousel,” which they adapted from 
Molnar’s lovely Viennese tragedy, “Liliom,” which 
also met with considerable success. However, “Ca- 
rousel” lacked the incomparable honesty, the lyrie- 
dramatic validity and authenticity of “Oklahoma.” 
It bloomed naturally, as does a wildflower, while 
“Carousel” was a transplanted hothouse hybrid upon 
which music had been grafted. To us it never quite 
jelled. The new musical-play form, however, was 
considerably developed and now, in “Allegro,” we 
have their third offering. In it Richard Rodgers 
supplies an original book that, regrettably, has none 
of the dramatic distinction of its predecessors in its 
story line or content, but achieves, none the less, rous- 
ing theatrical effectiveness because of the originality 
of form which is used. 

“Allegro” is a conventional, routine, sentimental 
yarn, a success story, but refreshingly sprightly and 
unconventional in its telling. It is the story of a 
small-town doctor, from birth to middle age, whose 
selfish, ambitious wife persuades him to give up his 
impoverishing country practice, with his lovable, 
charity patients and their solid cases of tuberculosis, 
gallstones, and honest fractures, for a practice in the 
big city where the iniquitous, bills-paying panderers to 
ulcers, neuroses, and benzedrine almost, but not quite, 
destroy him. As a stimulus to the play’s creation we 
can fanthom nothing more compelling than the high 
Hooper rating of such soap-opera trivia as “Young 
Dr. Malone” and others of equally dubious merit. 
This unpleasant comparison is further invited by the 
too frequent use of raucous ether voices over the PA 
system, which device serves to tie up scenes as does 
the persistent spectral intrusion of Grandma and Ma, 
both deceased, of course, when the emotional situa- 
tion can evoke them, while Pa, the senior country 
doctor, still alive, is left back home keeping warm, 
no doubt, by the fires of unpaid bills. Yet through 
a calculated compromise, this unsuspenseful, hack- 
neyed narrative serves one purpose excellently, that of 
clearing the way for the suspenseful, unhackneyed 
treatment Mr. Rodgers gives it, and the colorful, extra- 
dimensional quality Agnes de Mille contributes in the 
distinguished choreography and general direction. 
It is to her that a large measure of the success of 
“Allegro” is due for there is a perfect blending and 
interweaving of song and movement on the part of 
choruses, dancers, and singers, as well as principals. 
The movement is engagingly continuous and artful 
in its unfolding. Over all it has style, line, spirit, 
and great beauty as well as abundant humor. Wisely, 
Miss de Mille has not fallen into the trap of making 
the production an obtuse, “arty” performance, a pre- 
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tentiously modern “choreographed” dance show with 
esoteric, ambiguous implications and overtones. Her 
staging is, first and foremost, honest, forthright, im. 
aginative, and original, and what augurs well for her 
and the musical stage’s future is that her continuing 
success only heightens and develops these splendid 
qualities. In “Allegro” Miss de Mille’s treatment of 
the material at hand is far superior to the materia] 
itself. Between them, de Mille in her staging and 
Rodgers in his engaging narration of the early scenes 
of the lad’s life from birth to his first appearance at 
a college dance—when the play is given over to pure 
narrative in a combination of narrative-singer chor. 
uses and dancers, all handled in the Greek-chorus 
manner brought up to date—have created something 
genuinely artistic in musical-play form. Once our 
man appears, the play takes on a more conventional 
blending of scenes. The music throughout is delight. 
fully tuneful and rhythmically inventive and strikes 
us as being most notable in the over-all musical style 
Mr. Hammerstein creates by his skillful merging of 
song with dance and narrative which makes for fine 
theater. 

The pleasingly unobtrusive setting scheme devised 
by Jo Mielziner serves excellently in facilitating the 
many changes of scene. As pure decor, however, 
the individual scenes, stripped to almost symbolic 
simplicity, strike us as a bit on the austere side. 
This lugubrious quality is considerably emphasized 
by the apologetic use of the faded, symbolic scenes 
projected on the background. Lueinda Ballard’s 
costumes are simple, beautiful, and buoyantly fresh. 
As to the cast, it is perfection itself, and Annamary 
Dickey, William Ching, Muriel O’Malley, John Bat- 
tles, Kathryn Lee, and Roberta Jonay, to mention the 
leads in a huge east, give commendable account of 
themselves. 

ANTA’s Experimental Theatre’s brilliant produc- 
tion of “Ballet Ballads,” the Latouche-Moross musical 
folk plays, which closes the season with the artistic 
high spot of the year, achieves this distinction by 
extending and perfecting the newly evolved musical- 
play form in its lyrie telling of three folk tales. The 
style achieved in each case varies with the highly 
individualized pattern given each of the three come- 
dies, for this they are, being rich in wit, humor, and 
the comie exaggerations implicit in these tall tales. 
All three have a common bond in the use of the mod- 
ern-dance idiom, with its greater freedom in movement 
and ability to individualize characterizations and situ- 
ations succinctly, freely using dialogue, spoken or 
sung chorus, or solo, when emphasis demands it. 
There is no trace of compromise and shrewd calcula- 
tion here. John Latouche, the author, has splendid 
originality, resourcefulness, dramatic instinct, and 4 
buoyant, invigorating penchant for comedy. These 
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are expressed in the narrative, in the lyrics, and 
in the rhythmie ingenuity and melodic infectiousness 
of the score that Jerome Moross, the composer, musi- 
cally integrates and weaves into a lilting, moving 
unity. Perfection results, for the creativeness of the 
directors and performers equals that of the author 
and composer so that a contagious joy leaps over the 
footlights to captivate us completely. 

The “Ballet Ballads” consist of a white spiritual, 
“Susanna and the Elders,” with Katherine Litz, who 
created the choreography and dances Susanna; “Willie 
the Weeper,” the dream of a marijuana smoker, with 
Paul Godkin, its choreographer likewise dancing the 
leading role, and Robert Lenn singing it; and “The 
Eecentricities of Davey Crockett,” Hanya Holm, 
choreographer. It gives us, despite the brittle soph- 
istries of “Willie,” that feeling of “innocent merri- 
ment,” indeed a rare experience in today’s theater. 
Why? Simply because all three are simple in theme, 
sincere in treatinent, emotionally honest, integrated, 
rather than contrived, and developed in terms of char- 
acter and situation, richly comic, and, above all, 
freshly imaginative, with no trace of cliché, or stereo- 
type. Starting with “Susanna” and continuing on to 
“Willie”? and “Davey Crockett,” the program grows 
constantly more interesting and provocative. 

We found “Davey Crockett” the most enchanting of 
the three although we are hard put to it to decide in its 
favor, for “Willie” has a biting, mesmerizing, sardonic 
quality that is consistently exciting. It is the perfec- 
tion of the synthesis of all its elements that inclines 
us to favor “Crockett.” Hanya Holm, the choreogra- 
pher, most skillfully blends the singers—chorus and 
principals—with the dancers so that in style, dance 
composition, and vocal and rhythmic line hers is the 
superior artistry. That she gives this tall tale of the 
Texan, Crockett, a beguiling quality of innocence, 
freshness, and tenderness in its more lyric moments, 
and taut drama and robust humor, as in the Indian 
and bear incidents, yet keeps it all in an integrated 
design only adds to Miss Holm’s achievement. 

“Susanna and the Elders,” a white spiritual, such 
as those improvised in remote rural congregations, is 
restricted to more formal composition and is largely 
illustrative, consistently maintaining, however, the in- 
fectious sense of improvization characteristic of all 
spirituals—Negro or white. To theater audiences the 
spiritual, even though its precursors were white con- 
gregations, is invariably associated with the Negro, 
and such notable dancers as Pearl Primus have per- 
fected and theatricalized these to a point where a 
white interpretation is pale, since the Negro incorpo- 
rates his primitive song-dance ritual into the spiritual. 
Indisputably, the Negro brings a unique quality in 
consequence to his interpretation of the spiritual and 
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demonstrates a greater vitality, humor, pagan ritual- 
ism, and exaggeration. The last named is a quality 
which the moderns, in all forms of art, too often iso- 
late and imitate in studied distortion, sensual sophis- 
ticates rather than sensuous primitives, for they lack 
basic validity in character and racial integration. 
Wisely, in her white spiritual, Miss Litz makes no 
effort to emulate the Negro-spiritual interpretation 
and within the limits implicit in her material she 
is successful. Her dancing Susanna is moving, 
lovely, and has a lyric lift which her gentle beauty 
blends into a picture of virginal freshness and hu- 
mility beautiful to see. Frank Seabolt and Robert 
Trout, who dance the Elders, are excellent, as is Rich- 
ard Harvey, singer, as the Parson. It is all ingrati- 
atingly touching, warm, humorous, and charming. 

“Willie the Weeper” by contrast is steeped in the 
nervous vitality of the city with its cockeyed, strident 
comedy and raucous dramatics and has a brashly sar- 
donic, staccato quality. Paul Godkin, its ‘choreog- 
rapher, is terrific in the role of the drug-crazed man; 
his dancing is of a masterly dexterity, his comedy 
and dramatic byplay incisive, and his feeling for 
contrasting moods and characterization penetrating. 
Sono Osato, as the sensuous seductress, Cocaine Lil, 
is outstanding, as she was in “On the Town” and “One 
Touch of Venus” and is something to see and remem- 
ber, being wantonly beguiling and nudgingly comic, 
a definite threat to the man’s libido. Robert Lenn, the 
baritone who sings Willie, has just the right quality 
of robustness, bitterness, and feverish exaltation. 

“Davey Crockett” with its rich flavor of pioneer 
lustiness, broad comedy, and lyric buoyancy, completes 
a perfect bill. A moment of high hilarity occurs when 
Davey, while out fishing with his Missus, hauls up 
a willing Mermaid, a raucous, two-timing gal from 
the Memphis gin mills, who is convulsively funny in 
her drenched, sloppy tail, high heels, soggy feather 
boa, parasol, and Merry Widow hat, in which role 
Betty Abbott brings down the house. This hullabaloo 
is repeated when the Brown Bear, William A. Myers, 
and the Ghost Bear, Robert Baird, swing into action. 
Sally Ann Crockett is fetchingly danced and sung by 
Barbara Ashley; and Ted Laurie, turned by Holm’s 
special magic into a dancer, both sings and dances 
Davey with grace and vitality. To the producer, Nat 
Karson, who also designed the striking sets and cos- 
tumes, and the director, Mary Hunter, we all owe a 
debt of gratitude. 

In the theater, as in life, there is the everlasting 
cycle, and we go back to the beginning in order to 
progress. From the early rituals came dances, songs, 
poetry, music, mime, and dialogue, and the theater has 
developed many single and combined expressions of 
these from time to time—from the early Miracle plays 
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down through grand opera and even burlesque. “AI- 
legro” and “Ballet Ballads” are productions indicating 
the growing awareness of perceptive theater profes- 
sionals that we must start fresh if we would avoid the 
pitfalls of the conventional show-business approach 
with its tired, watered-down romantics, its pointless 
antics, and its dull, tailor-made narratives and aimless 
song numbers alternating with meaningless dance 
routines, which have bred nothing but vulgar preten- 
tiousness, stunted dramatic clichés, and jaded comedy. 
ANTA and its ET directors have every reason to be 
proud of themselves for a notable achievement in 
“Ballet Ballads.” 

Miss Holm’s artistry is further displayed on the 
Broadway stage in the sensational dancing of her 
pupil, Valerie Bettis, who, as “Tiger Lil,” is the sen- 
sational hit in the musieal, “Inside U.S.A.” It is in- 
deed gratifying to note Miss Holm’s current achieve- 
ments, for she is that rare artist and teacher who never 
compromises. Coming to our shores two decades ago 
as the exponent of the Mary Wigman modern dance 
she has, with the devotion and the unshaken convic- 
tions of the genuine artist, persevered in her teach- 
ing, winters in New York City, summers in Colorado 
College (Colorado Springs), and contented herself 
with presenting her pupils in dance recitals, waiting 
for the show-business entrepreneurs to catch up with 
her. Beside her excellent work in “Ballet Ballads,” 
she has won acclaim recently for her outstanding 
choreographic régie of “The Insect Comedy” by Josef 
and Karel Capek, the closing production at the New 
York City Center whose company, headed by José 
Ferrer, has put the City Center on the map dramati- 
cally. In Mr. Ferrer’s current revival, the brothers 
Capek’s satire on human and social foibles interpreted 
by members of the insect world emulating humans, we 
have a comedy which, though remarkably fresh two 
deeades ago when first shown here as “The World We 
Live In,” is dramatically dated today. However, the 
ingenuity and freshness given by Miss Holm to the 
dance movement and pantomime basic to the satire, 
plus the brilliant costuming, which imaginatively in- 
dicated the insect vestments of the characters, of 
Emeline Roach, the strikingly simple setting of Her- 
bert Brodkin, and José Ferrer’s free direction, made 
for one of the most stimulating and rewarding eve- 
nings in the late season theater. George Coulouris, 
as the vagrant who falls asleep in the forest and 
dreams the insect comedy which unfolds, is excellent, 
being persuasively melancholic, yet understanding. In 
the first act, we saw the silly, shallow butterflies and 
mock-human diversions; the busy 
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beetles, flies, and crickets in their petty, avaricious 
machinations ruthlessly to acquire land, home, and 
fortune, occupy the second act; and in the third act 
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the ant world, a pseudo militaristic dictator state was 
enacted. While slow in the telling and diluted by 
time and the explosive exaggerations and convulsions 
of reality since the play’s inception, the comedy, none 
the less, provided full scope for Miss Holm’s colorfy| 
choreographic régie and Mr. Ferrer’s inventive direc. 
tion. The result—rousing, beautiful theater that made 
the revival worth while. Besides directing, Mr. Ferrer 
also played Felix, the leading butterfly in the first act, 
but he was infinitely more successful in his direction 
than in the exaggerated, romantie dancing role in 
which he, unfortunately, was miscast. 

Prior to “The Insect Comedy,” the City Center 
Company, Ferrer directing, presented a revival of 
the “S. S. Glencairn,” the four one-act sea plays by 
Eugene O’Neill. Theater-goers, aware of the import 
of these theater-landmark plays, daring when first 
produced during World War I, and the revolutionary 
impact their fresh vigor, imagination, and incisive 
truthfulness had on our theater then, were no doubt 
surprised at what they saw at the revival, for we con- 
fess we were. We had never seen these playlets so 
that to find that today they are tepid, contrived, and 
only routinely touching was a keen disappointment. 
“Moon of the Caribbees,” the first on the bill, was, 
however, successful in depicting the mood of mer- 
chantmen at sea when involved in a brawl induced by 
liquor smuggled aboard by native women, plus the 
amorous women. “In the Zone” provided the best 
acting of the evening in Robert Carroll’s playing of 
Smitty, the love-sick sailor whose hidden packet of 
letters is suspected of being a bomb, imperiling the 
crew of the ship carrying war materiel. “Bound East 
for Cardiff,” recounting the death of a seaman injured 
aboard ship, was the least effective. Here the general 
superficiality and lack of character perceptivity and 
dramatic incisiveness made the man’s death merely 
casually pathetic. Ralph Roberts, too, was inade- 
quate to the role of the homesick Olson in the last 
play, “The Long Voyage Home,” which is by far the 
best of the four, yet suffered most because of poor 
acting. Thus the plays, being but superficially pro- 
duced, although excellently set (by Herbert Brodkin), 
were merely of academic interest and, as such, suf- 
fered in their reception. No doubt, one important 
factor in the defeat of their success is the magnitude 
of the auditorium which defies any intimacy of acting 
or staging and proved ruthless in this instance. It 
is good to hear that the City Center Company, opera, 
and symphony may play next season in the Inter 
national Theatre, an ideal house at Columbus Cirele. 
We are all indebted to Mr. Ferrer for an auspicious 
beginning, for the successful drama season is due 
largely to his perceptivity, catholicity of taste, and 
emphasis on and love of pure theater. It is these 
qualities, together with Miss Holm’s choreographi¢ 
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emphasis theatrically, that made “The Insect Comedy” 
outstanding. 

All told, it has been a vigorous season generally, 
though notably weak in new plays of importance by 
American writers. Conspicuous is the contribution 
made by the dance as it has furthered musicals and 
enhanced dramatic values in plays in quite unortho- 
dox ways. Ground work for eventual incorporation 
in musicals, drama, and dance-group companies, com- 
parable to that done in the past two decades by Miss 
Holm, as well as by Charles Weidman, Doris Humph- 
rey, and Martha Graham, is work being done by the 
New Dance Group which recently concluded a brief 
season at the Mansfield Theatre. Great creative force, 
endless physical vitality, inner resourcefulness, im- 
agination, social awareness, artistic linear conscious- 
ness abounded in the program. Wonderfully con- 
flicting styles, interpretations, and experimentation 
resulted. Prominent in the group were the dancing 
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and choreography of Sophie Maslow, especially in 
“Folksay” and “Champion,” in which we were greatly 
impressed by the excellent dancing of William Bales. 
In both choreography and performance, Pearl Primus 
with her compelling Negro dances, Jean Erdman, 
Jane Dudley, and Hadassah excelled. Eve Gentry, 
too, has returned to the stage and, as another pupil of 
Hanya Holm, adds a piquant personality, rare loveli- 
ness, and true creative talent. No end of ingenuity 
in sound effects and music contributed to the vitality 
of the program. The originality of the simple set- 
tings and the lighting showed commendable unity in 
all production facets that made for a variety of dance 
numbers always well executed, daring, tender, pro- 
voeative, or moving as they unfolded. This great 
wealth of creative talent augurs well for the theater’s 
future and for the training schools in which per- 
formers are perfecting their education in the art of 
dance and the theater generally. 


Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA" 


Les Républiques américaines du Sud me semblent étre 
appelées & de hautes destinées, puisqu’&A 1’exemple des 
Etats-Unis du Nord, elles considérent la diffusion des 
lumiéres et le développement de 1’éducation populaire 
comme le plus ferme appui de leur constitution démocra- 
tique. Elles ont raison; il s’établira t6ét ou tard, entre 
tous les peuples américains qui parlent la méme langue, 
une intime et solide alliance. Or, e’est par la culture des 
lettres, des arts et des sciences, que se forme un fonds de 
sentiments et de pensées qui constitue entre les nations 
une sorte de partrie commune.—Célestin Hippeau, ‘‘L’- 
Instruction Publique dans 1’Amérique du Sud.’’ 

In polities, they oscillate between primitive tyrannies 
and theoretical democracies; in education they slavishly 
try to put into practice the theories of European educa- 
tors like Lunacharsky and Decroly, and Americans like 
John Dewey, though they are invariably equipped with 
a pitifully inadequate school budget.—Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, ‘The Epie of Latin American Literature.’’ 


WITHIN the past year, at least six Latin-American? 


1 For reviews of the literature on other phases of com- 
parative education and related fields, see W. W. Brickman, 
‘International Educational Co-operation,’’ ScHooL AND 
Sor IETY, 64: 386-392, November 30, 1946; ‘‘ Comparative 
Edueation,’’ ScHoon AND Society, 65: 145-151, February 
22, 1947; ‘* Edueation under Totalitarianism and Recon- 
ee = ll ScHOOL AND Society, 66: 511-519, December 
27, 1947. 

2This term is unfelicitous and certainly far from 
accurate, but it is probably the best known and ‘‘no 
better single designation seems available.’? K. Davis, 
‘Population Trends and Policies in Latin America,’’ 
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nations—Panama, Cuba, Argentina, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, and Paraguay—have managed to monopolize 
the headlines for several days if not weeks at a time. 
Despite these relatively frequent occurrences of a 
violent nature in the political history of the nations 
south of the Rio Grande, lower-school and college 
teachers have succeeded in conveying to their students 
a better impression of those republics than otherwise 
resultant in the ordinary course of events. American 
institutions of learning have been “plugging” Spanish, 
Latin-American literature and history, and allied sub- 
jects with some enthusiasm since the First World War. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the general sub- 
ject of Latin America has found an honorable, even 
if not universally permanent, niche in current cur- 
ricula.* Nor is it an oceasion for eyebrow-lifting 
in ‘Some Economie Aspects of Postwar Inter-American 
Relations’? (Latin-American Studies, II, Institute of 
Latin-American Studies, University of Texas, Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1946), p. 25. In the intro- 
duction to his ‘‘ Hombres e ideas en America’’ (Caracas: 
Escuela Técnica Industrial, 1940), Augusto Mijares an- 
swers, ‘‘Indudablemente que no’’ to his query, ‘‘ Existe, 
en suma, entre nosotros una cultura orgdnica, dentro de 
la cual aquellas interrogaciones vitales tengan la pre- 
cisién y claridad que deben corresponder a una conciencia 
hispanoamericana propria?’’ Generalizations may be 
undertaken at one’s peril. Cf. R. A. Humphreys, ‘‘ Poli- 
cies and Tendencies in Latin America,’’ The Annals of 
The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
vol. 255, January, 1948, p. 58. 

3See L. I. Perrigo, A. E. Owen, and R. G. Schmidt, 
‘‘Latin America within Courses in United States His- 
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when one becomes aware of the wealth of advanced in English (and in other languages if they can read To ke 
publications on Latin-American history.* them) on the historical and current phases of educa. ments, 
On the other hand, the study of Latin-American tion in Latin America. The early Reports of thelll Tatin-A 
education has been almost totally neglected by depart- U. S. Commissioner of Education (1870, 1873, 1888- {meric 
ments and schools of education, and few professors 89, 1892-93) contained information on Bolivia, Uru. sileira 
have ventured to write general treatises on the subject. guay, Argentina, Ecuador, and other countries. Xj. Int eran 
In 1934, Smith and Littell referred to Latin-American merous special studies were published subsequently Reviste 
education as “a field which, if not entirely new, is at by the U. S. Bureau (later Office) of Education’ ico), 2 
. . e . ° ° . ’ 
least seldom included in the general works dealing with Doctoral dissertations,® and even publisher-sponsored pedago 
foreign school systems.”® Shortly afterwards, Edith studies!° appeared in due course. In the mid-’twen. publist 
E. Ware® disclosed that out of 206 colleges offering ties, the “Educational Yearbook” of the International amoun 
courses on Latin America in 1930-31 not one included Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, Nueva 
a course on Latin-American education and that in edited by I. L. Kandel, began its series of first-rate — 
1935-36 only one institution out of 320 carried a contributions’ to current knowledge on Latin-Ameri- The 
single course boasting 20 students. After a thorough ean education. To all these may be added the text. intelle 
study of educational literature, E. D. Grizzell con- book by Smith and Littell,12 and the comprehensive the “I 
cluded in 1944 that “the consideration given to edu- and authoritative “Educational Yearbook” for 1942.2 edited 
cation in Latin-American countries in textbooks on And more and more.14 of the 
education is negligible.”? The reason for this sad 8 E.g., E. E. Brandon, ‘‘Latin-American Universities to pul 
state of affairs is easy to spot: the unwillingness of . and Special ee cage arg 7 30, U. oe histor 
sssors of e ati 2¢ mane £2 ces of Education, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing a 
professors of education to teach courses for which Office, 1913) ; Anna T. Smith, ‘‘Secondary Schools in brarie 
textbooks are unavailable. The fact that publishers the States of Central America, South America, and the able i 
refuse to publish books for which there is no wide- West Indies’’ (Bull. 1915, No. 26, U. S. Bureau of Edu- (Edu 
: oe dalsee weak cation, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, } 
spread classroom demand completes the vicious cyele. 1915); W. A. Montgomery, ‘‘Some Phases of Eduea. volum 
The truth of the matter is that textbook-bound pro- tional Progress in Latin America’? (Bull. 1919, No. 59, be 5 
fessors—these probably rule the roost in the instrue- U. 8. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.: Gover- rr 
sini ered heey Os tier aor ment Printing Office, 1920); G. W. A. Luckey, ‘‘Outline fm descr 
tion of educational history, educational philosophy, of Education Systems and School Conditions in Latin evalu: 
and comparative education—can find a rich literature America’’ (Bull. 1923, No. 44, U. 8S. Bureau of Eduea- head 
- —---—— tion, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
tory’’ (Harvard Workshop Series, N. 7, Cambridge, 1923); Katherine M Cook, ‘The House of the People: ven 
Mass., Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, An Account of Mexico’s New Schools of Action’’ (Bull. “Edu 
into the unknown. Célestin Hippeau, ‘‘L Instruction 1932, No. 11, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, of 
[1944]); and ‘‘Latin America in School and College D, C.: Government Printing Office, 1932). co land’ 
Teaching Materials’? (Washington, D. C.: American 9 £.g., A. E, Elliott, ‘‘ Paraguay: Its Cultural Heritage, — 
Council on Education, 1944). Note the extensive ma- Social Conditions, and Educational Problems’’ (Conti: Filho 
terials available. butions to Education No. 473, New York: Bureau of Rio 
4H.g., B. W. Diffie, ‘‘Latin-American Civilization; Publications, Teachers College, | Columbia University, 
Colonial Period’’ (Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole, 1945); A. 1931); C. D. Ebaugh, ‘‘The National System of Educa- ducte 
C. Wilgus, editor, ‘‘Colonial Hispanic America’? (Wash- tion in Mexico’’ (Studies in Education, No. 16, The Johns —- 
ington, D. C.: George Washington University Press, Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Uni- Publi 
1936); C. E. Chapman, ‘‘Colonial Hispanic America’? versity Press, 1931); Irma Wilson, ‘‘ Mexico: A Century tine) 
(New York: Macmillan, 1933); C. H. Haring, ‘‘The of Educational Thought’? (New York: Hispanic Insti- “Da 
Spanish Empire in America’? (New York: Oxford Uni- tute in the United States, 1941). } : Span 
versity Press, 1947) ; Salvador de Madariaga, ‘‘The Rise 10 E.g., G. I. Sanchez, ‘Mexico: A Revolution by Edu- Neue 
of the Spanish American Empire’’ (London: Hollis & cation’’ (New York: Viking, 1936). a 1889 
Carter, 1947); F. A. Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Latin America: A 11 See the yearbooks for 1925, 1927, 1930, 1932, 1938, consi 
Brief History’’ (New York: Maemillan, 1939); J. F. 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940. All have been telan 
Rippy, ‘‘ Historie Evolution of Hispanic America’’ (see- published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col: editc 
ond edition, New York: Crofts, 1942); A. C. Wilgus, lege, Columbia University, New York City. The unique seco! 
‘«The Development of Hispanic America’’ (New York: feature of these articles on education in Latin America 73, | 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1941); C. E. Chapman, ‘‘Republican is that they have been prepared by outstanding native F. N 
Hispanic America: A History’’ (New York: Maemillan, educators. ; . Rolo 
1937); D. R. Moore, ‘‘A History of Latin America’’ 12 Op. cit. This was out of date at the time of publi- i. B, 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942); W. S. Robertson, cation (1934), since it based much of its information on 15 
‘*History of the Latin-American Nations’? (New York: sources dated prior to 1920. A country-by-country, rare 
Appleton-Century, 1943); and Mary W. Williams, ‘‘The descriptive treatment, this volume contains but little may 
People and Polities of Latin-America’’ (revised edition, historical background and that derived largely from Con’ 
Boston: Ginn, 1945). secondary sources. The great educators of the past are Sechi 
5H. L. Smith and H. Littell, ‘‘Edueation in Latin practically overlooked, four lines disposing of Sarmiento, Kes 
America’’ (New York: American Book Co., 1934), p. vii. and Varela not even mentioned. — ie _ May 
6 E. E. Ware, ‘‘The Study of International Relations 13 This was also issued in a Spanish edition under the ing 
in the United States: Survey for 1937’? (New York: _ title, ‘La Educacién en los Paises de América Latina 15, 
Columbia University Press, 1938), p. 216. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, ton 
7E. D. Grizzell, ‘‘Basie Books on Education,’’ in Columbia University, 1942). ae Hig 
‘‘Latin America in School and College Teaching Ma- 14 A few foreign-language references may be mentione , Cur 
terials,’’ op. cit., p. 272. in case professors of education should want to venture lett 
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To keep themselves well-informed of recent develop- 
ments, American professors may consult the better 
Latin-American’® pedagogical journals: Revista 
Americana de Educacién (Argentina), Revista Bra- 
sileira de Estudos Pedagdgicos, Nueva Era: Revista 
Interamericana de Educacion y Cultura (Ecuador), 
Revista del Instituto Nacional de Pedagogia (Mex- 
ico), Educacion (Peru), Boletin del Instituto Psico- 
pedagogico Nacional (Peru), et al. Some of these 
publish official doeuments and pay a reasonable 
amount of attention to education in other countries. 
Nueva Era is about the nearest thing to a Pan-Amer- 
ican educational journal. 

The best source of information on what is going on 
intellectually in the countries to the South of Texas is 
the “Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1944,” 
edited by Miron Burgin of the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress. This “selective guide” 
to publications on anthropology, education, folklore, 
history, social welfare, language and literature, li- 
braries, philosophy, and other subjects is now avail- 
able in annual installments for the decade 1935-1944 
(Education appears for the first time in the 1936 
volume). The eurrent edition, somewhat handicapped 
by a publication lag of two years, contains good 
descriptive annotations, including occasional critical 
evaluations, of references arranged under 21 main 
headings and prepared by 37 contributors who have 
already made their mark in their respective areas. 
“Education” (pp. 142-153) is the joint contribution 
of Harold Benjamin, dean of the University of Mary- 
land’s College of Education, and M. B. Lourenco 
Filho, Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos, 
Rio de Janeiro. Dean Benjamin supplied the intro- 
ductory statement and the annotations of the Spanish 





Publique dans 1’Amérique du Sud (République Argen- 
tine).’’ Paris: Didier, [1879]. Bertha von der Lage, 
‘‘Das Unterrichtswesen und die Erziehungsideale des 
Spanischen Amerika,’’ Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen, 
Neue Folge, III, No. 46. Hamburg: Verlagsanstalt, 
1889. The former is a 400-page volume, while the latter 
consists of 52 pages. See also W. Mann, ‘‘Siid- und Mit- 
telamerikanisches Unterrichtswesen,’’ in Wilhelm Rein, 
editor, ‘‘Eneyklopidisches Handbuch der Padagogik,’’ 
second edition, IX (Langensalza: Beyer, 1909), pp. 41- 
73, on Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, and Nicaragua; and 
F. M. Kirsch, ‘‘Siidamerika (Schulwesen),’’ in Ernst M. 
Roloff, editor, ‘‘ Lexikon der Piidagogik,’’ IV (Freiburg 
i, B.: Herder, 1915), pp. 1330-1348. 

15 Good articles on Latin-American education are rather 
rare in North American educational periodicals. Readers 
may read the following with profit: R. K. Hall, ‘‘ Federal 
Control of Education in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile,’’ 
School Review, L, 8, October, 1942, pp. 651-660; I. L. 
Kandel, ‘‘ Edueation in Latin America,’’ Hispania, XXX, 
May, 1947, pp. 163-174; C. D. Ebaugh, ‘‘ Teacher Train- 
ing in Latin America,’’ Higher Education, IV, 4, October 
15, 1947, pp. 41-44; C. D. Ebaugh, ‘‘Student Participa- 
tion in University Administration in Latin America,’’ 
Higher Education, IV, 17, May 1, 1948, pp. 202-204. 
Current information is available in the Education News- 
letter of the Inter-American Educational Foundation. 
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publications, while Professor Lourengo Filho wrote 
the notes on the Portuguese references. “Philosophy” 
(pp. 389-398), by Risieu Frondizi of the Universidad 
Central de Venezuela, is the only section published 
completely in Spanish. A feature of special value to 
researchers is the identification of the location of the 
various items in such libraries as the Library of Con- 
gress and the Columbus Memorial Library. Future 
editions of this indispensable handbook might well 
include a subject index, since it is not well cross- 
indexed (e.g., cross-references to Education might 
have been supplied for items 143a, 4329, 4568, etc.). 
But even as it stands, the handbook should be made 
the model for bibliographie work in the field of edu- 
cation. 

“Intellectual Trends in Latin America” is a com- 
pilation of a dozen articles (plus the Spanish text of 
one of them) on the various aspects of Latin-Ameri- 
ean culture. A publication of the Institute of Latin- 
American Studies of the University of Texas, this 
collection contains informative essays composed by 
North and South Americans who know whereof they 
write. Education is discussed, more or less exclusively, 
in the articles of Russell H. Fitzgibbon, I. L. Kandel, 
Fernando de los Rios, and Martin E. Erickson. There 
is a minimum of self-laudation in the contributions 
by the Latin Americans. Thus, Antonio Castro Leal, 
former rector of the National University of Mexico: 


Popular music and folk songs express certain elements 
of Hispano America: love, melancholy, and, at times, 
irony. In the pictorial arts, painting and sculpture, our 
expression is less pure and less profound, since many 
Hispanic-American nations have not yet achieved a 
national art, being altogether dependent upon European 
models. The novel, the drama, the history are important, 
but of low artistic quality. In lyric poetry alone have 
the Spanish-American peoples encountered a method of 
expression suitable to their most secret thoughts (p. 134). 


The former rector of the Universidad Central of 
Venezuela, Juan Oropesa, has performed a neat job 
of dissection in his “Contrasting Philosophies of Edu- 
eation, North and South.” In this pamphlet, which 
appeared originally in Spanish in the Revista Na- 
cional de Cultura (Venezuela), the author juxtaposes 
the qualities and shortcomings of the educational 
systems of the United States and of Latin America 
(“edueation to standardize vs. education to differen- 
tiate”) in an incisive, critically appreciative manner. 
Except for a few excessively broad generalizations, 
the content represents a successful attempt at com- 
parative education in the best sense of that much- 
misused term. Mrs. Concha Romero James, director 
of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union, supplies a functionally useful in- 
troduction. 

Undoubtedly the best-known Latin-American edu- 
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cator, in both Americas as well as on other continents, 
is Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-1888), who 
has been acknowledged the Horace Mann of South 
America.'® Aside from textbook references!’ and 
a few studies,'* this remarkable man has been given 
very little attention in the English language. Con- 
sequently, the recent appearance of “A Sarmiento 
Anthology,” translated from the Spanish by Stuart 
E. Grummon, and edited with an introduction and 
notes by Allison W. Bunkley, must be regarded as a 
significant event in Latin-American scholarship in the 
United States. Professor Bunkley’s 40-page intro- 
duction is a penetrating analysis of the life and work 
of the 
dent. The anthology proper is made up of passages 
from the various works of Sarmiento, with the major 
space allotted to the famous “Facundo” and to the 
sections of his travel diary dealing with his impres- 
sions of the United States in 1847. This account of 
his trip in North America, according to Bunkley, 
rivals “in places the works of de Tocqueville” (p. 33). 
The educational thought of Sarmiento is given brief 
space (pp. 291-301), but the South American’s 
admiring evaluation of Horace Mann (pp. 240-242) 
is happily not overlooked. 

The recent literature on Sarmiento in Spanish,!% 


schoolmaster-editor-diplomat-governor-presi- 


as may be expected, is of wider and deeper scope. 
“Sarmiento,” by Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, is an in- 
terpretation and appraisal of the Argentinian’s ideas 
on literature, politics, and education. However, there 


16 E. E. Slosson, ‘‘ The American Spirit in Education’’ 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1921), p. 

17 EK, W. Knight, ‘‘Education in the United States’’ 
(second revised edition, Boston, Ginn, 1941), pp. 216- 
218; E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘ History of Education’’ (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1920), pp. 717-718; J. A. Crow, ‘‘The 
Epie of Latin America’’ (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, 1946), pp. 599-602; Williams, op. cit., pp. 721-726; 
Pedro Henriquez-Urefia, ‘‘ Literary Currents in Hispanic 
America’’ (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945), pp. 1381-136, 251-252; Arturo Torres-Rioseco, 
‘“The Epie of Latin American Literature’? (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942), pp. 67-69. 

18 W. R. Crawford, ‘‘A Century of Latin-American 
Thought’’ (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1944), pp. 37-51, 300; W. 8S. Robertson, ‘‘ Hispanic- 
American Relations with the United States’’ (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1923), chap. VIII; P. A. Mar- 
tin, ‘‘Sarmiento and New England,’’ in A. Curtis Wilgus, 
editor, ‘‘ Hispanic American Essays’’ (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1942), pp. 324-340; 
Madaline W. Nichols, ‘‘Sarmiento: A Chronicle of Inter- 
American Friendship’’ (Washington, D. C.: The Author, 
303 B St., SE, 1940); W. Stewart and W. M. French, 
‘*The Influence of Horace Mann on the Educational Ideas 
of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento,’’ Hispanic American 
Historical Review, XX, 1, February, 1940, pp. 12-31. 

19 See the bibliographical references in ‘‘A Sarmiento 
Anthology’’ (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1948), pp. 4-5; Henriquez-Ureiia, op. cit., pp. 251- 
252; Crawford, op. cit., p. 300. Extracts in Spanish from 
Sarmiento’s writings may be found in E. H. Hespelt, 
editor, ‘‘An Anthology of Spanish American Literature’’ 
(New York: Crofts, 1946), pp. 239-291. 
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are but few allusions to the North American souree 
of educational inspiration. Edmundo Correas’s “Ap. 
danzas de un Civilizador: Sarmiento y Maria Mann” js 
a sympathetic portrayal of an education-intoxicateg 
man: “Essa fué su pasion: eduear, civilzar, cultivar. 
Gobernador, ministro, senador o presidente, es siempre 
maestro ‘maestro de escuela’” (p.4). Mrs. Mary Pea. 
body Mann was his “Angel Viejo,” his “Angel tutelar,” 
and his correspondence with her forms “uno de los 
capitulos mas hermosos en la vida de nuestro amigo” 
(p. 17). 

Probably the most thoroughgoing and most doeu- 
mented biography of Sarmiento is Ricardo Rojas's 
“Kl Profeta dela Pampa.” The author, who has been 
studying his subject for more than thirty years, ex- 
presses a very sympathetic judgment, as the following 
quotations indicate: 
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Como apéstol de la educacién, se lo ha comparado con 
Horacio Mann, pero éste vivid en un ambiente més 
propicio que el de la América espajiola, y su personalidad 
es menos intensa y extensa que la de Sarmiento. EI naturales 
nuestro es, en todos sus aspectos, el mas esforzado edu- 2, Din 
cador del Nuevo Mundo, y éste es sin sin duda el perfil joven ha 
mas importante en su figura intelectual (p. 628). y la res] 

- no es un filésofo en el estricto sentido de la 3. Ex 
palabra, porque carece de sistema; ni es un hombre de 
ciencia, porque carece de especializacién; ni es un escri- 
tor diddctico, porque carece de ordenamiento en las ideas 
y de método en la exposicién. A pesar de ello, Sarmiento 
es un hombre que piensa, estudia, ensefia y sabe trasmitir 
sus ensefianzas con claridad, aunque: es evidente que 
escapa a todo encasillado y clasificacién (p. 715). 

Personaje armado de la palabra escrita en un pueblo 
analfabeto y disperso, provience de esa desarmonia su 
patetismo a veces extravagante. Es un patriota deses- 
perado, que vivid en constante expatriacién, real 0 
visionaria. Mas alld del militar, del politico, del educador, 
del publicista, Sarmiento es el profeta de una tierra 
prometida que esté en el porvenir (p. 724). 
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Bunkley, who knows more about these things than 
does the present writer, calls Rojas’s book “the most 
important study on Sarmiento’s life and works” and 
the Martinez Estrada volume “the best study of his 
thought.”?° 

None of the biographies discussed or cited is as 
critical as Manuel Galvez’s “Vida de Sarmiento: El 
Hombre de Autoridad.” Where Rojas venerates, 
Galvez debunks. The latter criticizes Sarmiento’s 
morals, attitude toward Catholicism and Spain, Yan- 
quismo, political achievements, educational accom- 
plishments, liberalism, and so on. A few quotations 
will illustrate Gélvez’s opinions: “... no fué 
tampoco un pedagogo genial, pues no se precisa 
genio para difundir ideas educacionales conocidas ni 
menos para intentar aplicarlas” (p. 640) ; “No hubo, 
entre los hombres importantes de su época, ninguno 


20In ‘*A Sarmiento Anthology,’’ op. cit., p. 4 note. 
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4» mal edueado como Sarmiento” (p. 650). Not- 


“An. Bi ithstanding these and other devastating criticisms, 

in” is MBe author cannot be classified as a blind detractor 

cated Hy Sarmiento, since he does express a word of ad- 

‘ivar, @Bpiration once in a while (e.g., p. 187) and he con- 

mpre Miindes his close-to-700-page volume with a note of 

Pea- ppenmindedness : “La posteridad tendra que hacer un 

lar,” balance minueioso de cuanto bueno y cuanto malo 

: los HBhizo Sarmiento” (pp. 663-664). The comprehensive 

igo” Mhibliography furnishes proof that Latin Americans 
have studied their hero with traditional Teutonic 

Ocu- MEthoroughness: one of the titles is “Los Amores de 

jas's MSarmiento,” by Porfirio Fariia Nuiez. 

een The modern principles of education are applied by 

ex- @Vicente Donoso Torres to Bolivian social conditions 

ing Z§in his “Filosofia de la Edueacién Boliviana.” The 
ideals of Bolivian education are summarized by the 

con qqauthor as follows: 

néis 1. Orientar nuestra ensefianza hacia la productividad 

lad eondmica y espiritual, aprovechando los _ recursos 

El naturales del medio y las aptitudes individuales. 

du- 2, Dirigir los intereses del nifio, del adolescente y del 

rfl B¥ oven hacia el esfuerzo continuado, la libertad solidaria 
y la responsabilidad verdadera. 

la 3. Extender los beneficios de la civilizacién y la cul- 

de tura a la vida del indio e inecorporar a éste a la vida 

Tl- lemocratica de la nacién. 

as 4, Desarrollar la unidad y el espiritu nacionales en 

to vrvicio de la solidadidad americana y mundial. 

ir 5. Reintegrar nuestra soberania y asegurar nuestra 

ne udependencia con gna salida propia al mar (p. 159). 

. Among the cognoscenti in Latin-American educa- 


tion, Anténio Carneiro Leao and M. B. Lourenco 
Filho are considered the top-ranking Brazilian educa- 
tors. When the latter writes an approbatory preface 
to the former’s “O Sentido da Evolucao Cultural do 
Brasil,” the reader may confidently conclude that the 
book is authoritative. Dedicating his volume to the 
Argentinian Sarmiento and to the Uruguayan Varela, 
“os maiores construtores de nacionalidades em nossa 
América, por obra e graca da educagio popular,” 
Dr. Carneiro Leaéo deseribes the political-social evo- 
lution of the Americas, the structure of Brazilian 
education, and special problems such as those arising 
in a rural society. Unlike the average Latin-Ameri- 
can work on edueation, this one is well-documented 
and supplied with extensive bibliographies which 
present complete data on most titles. 

A useful reference booklet, “Outline of Education 
in Brazil,” has been prepared by the National Insti- 
tute of Pedagogie Studies of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Edueation. The content includes some historical, 
geographical, economic, political, and anthropologi- 
cal background, but the major space, about four fifths 
of the total, deals with educational matters. Special 
emphasis is given to higher education, with nearly 20 
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pages outlining the various courses of study at the 
University of Brazil. 

The colonial period of the cultural and educational 
history of Costa Rica has been treated somewhat inten- 
sively by Luis Felipe Gonzalez in “Historia del Desar- 
rollo de la Instruecion Publica en Costa Riea: La Co- 
lonia.” Beginning with the influence of Spanish cul- 
ture in America, Gonzales describes the work of im- 
portant educators and the rise of institutions. Inas- 
much as this illustrated and documented book contains 
a profusion of lengthy quotations (e.g., pp. 112-140), 
it may also be used as a source book. The second 
volume, from 1821 to 1885, which was “in prepara- 
tion” at the time the first was published, was not 
available to this writer. 

“Report on the Cultural Missions of Mexico,” by 
Guillermo Bonilla y Segura, chief of the Cultural 
Missions Department of the Mexican Secretariat of 
Public Education, is a well-illustrated, authentic rec- 
ord of an outstanding movement in rural education. 
Professor Bonilla y Segura presents the objectives of 
the Cultural Missions and offers information on their 
organization, program, achievements, and plans for 
the future. This bulletin is a fine addition to the 
growing literature on Mexican education.” 

Public education in general and rural education in 
particular are the themes of “Some Educational 
Problems in Peru,’ by Max. H. Miiano-Garcia, 
normal professor in the Pedagogiec Bureau of the 
Ministry of Public Education of Peru. The author, 
who is quite candid concerning the weaknesses of 
Peruvian education (e.g., p. 34), concludes that efforts 
in behalf of reform are channeled toward the aims of 
“democratization of education, placing of the school 
at the service of work, and obliteration of illiteracy” 

(p. 49). An interesting feature of this pamphlet is 
the publication of the author’s two essays in Spanish 
and in English translation. (There should be little 
excuse for those who find it too cumbersome to try to 
obtain a reading knowledge of Spanish.) “Hacia la 
Teenificacién de la Educacién Secundaria en el Peru,” 
by Carlos A. Mendoza V., will undoubtedly hearten 
the opponents of the humanistic high school, both in 
Peru and elsewhere. Mendoza asserts that tecnifi- 
cacién of secondary education is “una necesidad” 
(p. 63) and suggests specifically how this aim may 
be achieved by talleres de trabajo (laboratory or 


21See Cook, Ebaugh, Sénchez, and Wilson, op. cit.; 
G. C. Booth, ‘‘Mexico’s School-Made Society’’ (Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1941) ; 
H. L. Smith, ‘‘Edueation in Mexico,’’ Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, XVIII (Bloom- 
ington: Bureau of Cooperative Research and Field Ser- 
vice, Indiana University, 1942) ; G. I. Sanchez, ‘‘ The De- 
velopment of Higher Education in Mexico’’ (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1944); Francisco Larroyo, ‘‘ La 
Edueacion,’’ in ‘‘Mexico y la Cultura’’ (Mexico City: 
Secretaria de Educacion Publica, 1946), pp. 583-625, 
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workshop) and otherwise. American pedagogical in- 
fluence shines through on many a page. “La Edad 
Cronolégica en los Escolares Peruanos,” a bona fide 
piece of educational research, complete with tables, 
graphs, summaries, and conclusions, is presented by 
Luis Felipe Alareo and Martha Robles B, respectively 
chief and associate of the Department of Pedagogie 
Investigation of the Peruvian Ministry of Education. 
The researches reveal that illiteracy in Peru is as much 
as 60 per cent and that it is treaceable to the fact that 
few actually finish their elementary schooling. In 
fact, “Por lo tanto, avin dentro de la poblacién 
alfabeta, un considerable porcentaje apenas posee los 
mas rudimentarios elementos de cultura” (p. 112). 
If Sarmiento ean be called the Horace Mann of 
South America, then José Pedro Varela (1845-1879) 
may be designated the Horace Mann (or perhaps the 
Sarmiento) of Uruguay. Like his older contempo- 
rary, Varela traveled abroad and derived his educa- 
tional inspiration from the United States. In the 
editor’s introduction to Varela’s “Impresiones de 
Viaje en Europe y America,” reprinted in the cen- 
tennial year of the edueator’s birth, Nicolas Fusco 
Sansone quotes from Varela’s address at the Univer- 
sity of Montevideo, September 18, 1868, wherein, dis- 
cussing the trip from which he had but returned, he 
acknowledged American educational influences: 


Durante mi permanencia en Estados Unidos, en la 
conciencia, por decirlo asi, del pueblo norteamericano, 
que no concibe la reptiblica sin la educacién, en los 
escritos de Horacio Mann, de Wickersham, de Andrew, 
de tatos otros, y sobre todo en las obras y palabras de Don 
Domingo Sarmiento, argentino por nacimiento y por 
lengua, norteamericano por las ideas y la educacién, he 
adquirido mi entusiamo por la causa de la educacién 
popular y el fondo general de las ideas que me propongo 
desarrollar (p. 19). 


It is unfortunate that the “Impresiones,” more than 
half of which deal with the United States, make no 
direct reference to Varela’s educational experiences. 
Manuel Rossi’s “José Pedro Varela” is an undocu- 
mented biographical sketch and a summary of the 
Uruguayan’s educational ideas and achievements. The 
same scope is covered in “Vida Admirable de José 
Pedro Varela,” by Alberto Lasplaces. Here the em- 
phasis is on the Sociedad de Amigos de la Educacién 
Popular, of which Varela was the cofounder in 1868. 
As a matter of fact, he proposed such an organization 
in his address at the University of Montevideo, and 
Lasplaces has thoughtfully given the full text of this 
speech (pp. 33-49) .?? 

22 For another appraisal of Varela’s educational ideas 
and work, see Diégenes de Giorgi, ‘‘El Impulso Educa- 
cional de José Pedro Varela’’ (Montevideo: Monteverde, 


1942). As yet, there are few references in English to 
Varela, even in the textbooks on Latin-American history. 
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In 1943, the United States Office of Education init 
ated a series of “basic studies on education in 4} 
other American republies ... as a part of a progray 
to promote better understanding of education jn th 
Latin American countries and to encourage closer ej 
cational co-operation.”?* Between 1945 and 1947 t,, 
following booklets have appeared: “Education jy 
Chile,”** “Education in Ecuador,” “Education in § 
Salvador,” “Education in Guatemala.”?5 “Edueatioy 
in Nicaragua,” and “Education in Peru,” all by Cam 
eron D. Ebaugh; “Education in Costa Rica” ang 
“Edueation in Colombia,” by John H. Furbay; ang 
“Education in the Dominican Republic,” by Gladys 
L. Potter and Cameron D. Ebaugh. All have been 
written by senior specialists in education in Latin 
American countries, Division of International Educa 
tional Relations, U. 8. Office of Edueation, on the 
basis of visitation and documentary analysis. Fwr- 
thermore, all have a uniform format, down to the un- 
annotated bibliographies, a dull style, and exclusively 
descriptive content. Critical analysis and evaluation, 
as well as frankness of expression, are not character- 
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istie of these bulletins, obviously because anything peapect 
more than mere description—such as real figures on Edueati 
illiteracy—would more than likely offend the sensitive graphed 
republics. And since this entire project of educa-(g"" bell 
tional bulletins happens to be a part of the govern- has cont 
ment-wide program of cultural co-operation under the the boo 
sponsorship of the Department of State, there can be Busy 
little doubt that subsequent publicagions in this series jm" ™’ 
will not deviate from the line established thus far. At °"Y ™ 
one time, more than thre decades ago, bulletins of the by hig 
Bureau of Education did not shy away from ocea- whieh | 
sional outbursts of frankness and critical comment.” tellectu 
On the other hand, all the booklets are cheap in price, annie 
reasonably up-to-date and thorough, and particularly faculti 
well-suited for reference by college registrars. Some — 
day, perhaps, someone will come along with an honest- frre 


to-goodness analytical, interpretative, and comparative aah 
serlous 





Williams, op cit., pp. 696-697, is the most generous of @ tion. 
non-educational writers. I. L. Kandel frequently men- : 
tions Varela in his writings on Latin-American educa- Latin- 
tion. presse 


23 Bess Goodykoontz, Foreword to Severin K. Turo- 
sienski, ‘‘ Education in Cuba’’ (Bull. 1943, No. 1. U. §. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., U. 8. Government o7 A 


tion.’” 


Printing Office, 1943). This Bulletin was the first in of hig 
the series. a ‘6 Neg 
24See also Rubén Gonzdlez Rios, ‘‘A Educacao Oxfor 
Primfria no Chile,’’ Revista Brasileira de Estudos Peda- “The 
gégicos, VII, March-April, 1946, pp. 464-478; Amanda Pes: 
Labarea H., ‘‘ Historia de la Ensenanza en Chile’’ (San- pa 
tiago de Chile: Imprenta Universitaria, 1939), especially Be yatic 
pp. 112-117 which describe Sarmiento’s educational 28 § 
labors in Chile. 29 ] 
25 See also Juan Espéndez-Navarro and Henry L. cation 
Smith ‘‘ Education in Guatemala,’’ Bulletin of the School das 
of Education, Indiana University, XVIII (Bloomington: D.C. 
Bureau of Cooperative Research and Field Service, In- Unio 


diana University, 1942). 30° 
26 F.g., Brandon, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 
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tment of education in Latin America in a single 


ion initi rei 

2» in thggolume. ; ae 
Drogrs A parallel series of volumes on higher education m 
n in th atin America has been issued since 1944 by the Divi- 
ser edn” of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American 
947 tha nion. As of the present writing, the universities of 
tion i nations have been described in seven books. ( The 
1 in Ral titles may be found at the end of this article.) 
ueation cheduled for publication in the near future are three 
y Cam .jditional volumes on the remaining five countries. 
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‘irtually all phases of university administration and 
prganization, together with pertinent historical data?’ 
ind information on student life,?* have been incorpo- 
rated into these volumes. While special emphasis, 
naturally enough, is on the courses of study, such sig- 


Latin4 - : 
Dduca nificant matters as the recognition of foreign degrees, 
n them ees, university publications,?® and the grading system 


receive due notice. Unquestionably, the titles in this 
ries furnish most useful information to registrars 
in Ameriean colleges, as well as concrete guidance to 
prospective students. Since the volumes are restricted 
to higher edueation, they are more thorough in this 
respect than are the bulletins of the U. 8S. Office of 
Education. The entire series, which is now in mimeo- 
graphed form, should some day be reissued in a man- 
ner befitting its content. Mrs. Concha Romero James 
has contributed an appropriate introduction to each of 
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- the the books without repeating herself. 

he Busy university officials and other interested per- 
sries S008 will find “Latin American Universities,” a direc- 


{¢@@ (ory in which institutions are arranged alphabetically 
by country, adequate for their needs. This bulletin, 


cea. fy Which has also been prepared by the Division of In- 
+26 tellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union, 
ice, My wentions the date of founding, and the component 
rly @ faculties, institutes, and schools of each of the Latin- 
os American universities. 

“" The survey of the literature on Latin-American edu- 
‘ve Cation just concluded brings to mind a number of 


— @ serious educational problems which clamor for solu- 
tion. Competent observers, native and foreign, of the 
a @@ Latin-American educational scene are negatively im- 

pressed by “the low development of popular educa- 


9 tion.”8° The facts and figures concerning illiteracy 
27 Among the more accessible references on the history 
of higher education in Latin America are J. T. Lanning, 
‘‘Academie Culture in the Spanish Colonies’’ (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1940), pp. 12-58; Sanchez, 
‘The Development of Higher Education in Mexico,’’ op. 
cit.; F, B. Steck, ‘‘ Education in Spanish North America 
during the Sixteenth Century’’ (Washington, D. C.: 
} National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943), pp. 27-33. 
*8 See the articles by Ebaugh in footnote #15. 
: 29 For a rather thorough directory of university publi- 
l cations, consult K. L. Morgan, ‘‘ Latin American Univer- 
sity Journals and Serial Publications’’ (Washington, 
D. C.: Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American 
Union, 1944). 
s0OR. F. Behrendt, ‘‘Inter-American Economic Rela- 
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are reasonably familiar, and are unashamedly publi- 
cized by native educators, even if the bulletins of the 
U. 8S. Office of Education practically ignore them. 
Conservatively, for instance, the percentages of illiter- 
acy in Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Peru are 60, 45 and 
58, respectively.** 

According to Kandel, “There is not a single country 
in which the liquidation of illiteracy has not become 
a serious concern; allowing for the absence. of any 
standard method of collecting statistics of illiteracy, 
there is a range from 12 per cent in Argentina (a 
figure which does not accord with the facts) to over 
80 per cent in Bolivia.”** In an earlier essay, Kandel 
states that fifteen Latin-American nations “have from 
50 to 80 per cent illiteracy.’’** 

Native Latin-American scholars, writing of educa- 
tional conditions in their respective countries in Kan- 
del’s “Educational Yearbook” for 1942, offer still other 
estimates** of the Latin Americans which should act 
as a lesson to the policy makers in the Department of 
State and the Office of Education. Whenever the 
twenty “good neighbors” to the south of the United 
States get around, just as Mexico has so admirably 
begun, to attack the underlying causes of illiteraey— 
inadequate financing, dispersion of population, the 
presence of second-class and declassed citizens, and 
meaningless and irrelevant curricula,*> they would 
have, in their elementary schools at least, “one of the 
most helpful foundations for their future.’’*® 

Another task facing the conscientious Latin-Amer- 
ican educators is the development of native educa- 





tions: Problems and Prospects’’ (New York: Committee 
on International Economic Policy, 1948), p. 3. 

31 These rather conservative approximations were fur- 
nished by unofficial representatives to the International 
Education Assembly, ‘‘ Education in the United Nations’’ 
(New York: The School Executive, 1945), pp. 5-6. 

32 T, L. Kandel, ‘‘ Problems and Trends of Education in 
the Latin-American Republics,’’ in ‘‘ Intellectual Trends 
in Latin America’’ (Latin-American Studies, I, Insti- 
tute of Latin-American Studies, University of Texas, 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 1945), p. 85. 

337. L. Kandel, ‘‘ Educational Yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University : 
1942’? (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1942), p. XII. His figures 
are derived from Roberto Moreno y Garcia, ‘‘ Analfa- 
betismo y Cultura Popular en América,’’ Mexico, D. F., 
1941, p. 60). To disprove Moreno y Garcia’s low esti- 
mate of illiteracy in Argentina, Kandel cites A. Ghioldi, 
‘*Politica y Pédagogia de la Juventud’’ (Buenos Aires, 
1941) and ‘‘Por la Educatién Comun, Nacional e Indivi- 
sible’? (Buenos Aires, 1941). 

34 Kandel, ‘‘ Educational Yearbook . . . 1942,’’ op. cit., 
pp. 68, 124, 210, 231, 254, 281, 345 and 395. The high- 
est rates of illiteracy are in Honduras (65%), Venezuela 
(75%), and Haiti (65%). In 1930, Mexico had a general 
rate of 59%, a rural rate of 80-90%, and an Indian rate 
of 100%. 

35 Cf. Kandel, ‘‘ Problems and Trends of Education in 
the Latin-American Republics,’’ loc. cit. 

367, L. Kandel, ‘‘ Essays in Comparative Education’’ 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930), p. 162. 
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Too long has educational research in 
Latin America imitated and drawn upon foreign— 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, and North Ameri- 
Authors and publishers of educa- 
tional works will have to show lesser dependence upon 
European and North American models.** 


tional research. 


ean—sourees.*? 


For their own part, North American laymen and 
educators will have to rethink and reorganize cultural 
and intellectual relations with the 146 million Latin 
A number of valuable suggestions have 
been made within recent years, and these deserve 
serious consideration even if they are sometimes ex- 
pressed facetiously.*® The educators north of the Rio 
Grande, moreover, should show more interest in Latin- 
American educational developments and should give 
expression to such interest not only by studying criti- 
cally the educational systems of the various countries 
but also by paying adequate attention to Latin-Amer- 


Americans. 


ican theories and practices in special educational 
areas.*° 


37 T. Casanova, ‘‘Educational Psychology and Some 
Aspects of Education in Latin America’’ (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, School of Education, New York University, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Imprenta Venezuela, 1934), pp. 
85, 118, 143. A recent research production, ‘‘La Edu- 
eacién de los Nifios Anormales,’’ by E. Pisculich R. and 
E. Avioyo C. (Suplemento del Boletin del Instituto 
Psicopedagogico Nacional, 1946, Lima, Peru: Editora 
Medica Peruana, 1947), includes 20 North American 
references in a bibliography of 32 items, the remainder 
of which consists chiefly of translations into Spanish or 
works by European Spaniards (pp. 137-138). 

38 More than three fifths of the books consulted by 
Luisa Maienhoff (a Latin-American name?) in the prep- 
aration of her ‘‘Lo Vital en Educacion’’ (Mendoza, 
Argentina: the Author, 1947) were of foreign origin 
(pp. 107-108). About 95 of the 124 bibliographical notes 
in Carlos A. Veronelli’s ‘‘Tests Mentales: Significado, 
Uso y Valor’’ (Buenos Aires: Kapelusz, 1947) are like- 
wise of non-Latin-American origin (pp. 181-188). There 
is not a hint of foreign influence on Latin-American 
educational research in Ernesto Galarza, ‘‘ Educational 
Research in Latin America,’’ Review of Educational 
Research, IX, 4, Oct. 1939, pp. 368-371. The extent to 
which Latin-American publishers of educational books 
are indebted to foreign publications is evident whenever 
one reads a catalogue or listing of books. E.g., see the 
advertising pages of Editorial Kapelusz (Latin Ameri- 
can?) y Cia, in its publication (a translation from the 
French), ‘‘La Nueva Pedagogia: Teoria y Practica’’ 
(Buenos Aires, 1947), by H. Ansay-Terwagne and J. 
Velut. 

39 See especially D. A. Brand, ‘‘ United States-Mexican 
Scientific and Cultural Relations,’’ The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 
225, Jan. 1948, p. 76. Cf. M. E. Erickson, ‘‘Trends in 
Central-American Literature,’’ in ‘‘ Intellectual Trends 
in Latin America,’’ op. cit., P. 126; and A. Torres 
Rioseco, ‘The Need for Cultural Understanding between 
the Americas,’’ in ‘‘Inter American Intellectual Inter- 
change’’ (Austin: Institute of Latin American Studies 
of the University of Texas, 1943), p. 85. Frank C. 
Laubach naively believes that the result of the Good 
Neighbor Policy is that ‘‘today nearly every Latin Amer- 
ican country is our friend.’’ See ‘‘The Silent Billion 
Speak’’ (New edition, New York: Friendship Press, 
1945), p. 203. 

40 Cf. E. D. Grizzell, op. cit., pp. 271-274. 
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cation of New York City in co-operation with Life Camps. 
eo 


FARRELL, ALLAN P., S.J. (editor). Whither American 
Education? Pp. 95. The America Press, 70 E. 45th 
St., New York 17. 1948. $0.25; quantity rates. 
Several leading Catholic educators discuss the meaning of 
the proposals made by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. 

e 

GREENAN, JOHN T. Everyday Problems of American 
Democracy. Illustrated. Pp. xv+616+xix. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1948. $2.96. 

A flexible text providing the student with a blueprint for 
analysis of present-day problems. 


GUERARD, ALBERT. Personal Equation. Pp. 317. W. 
W. Norton and Company, New York. 1948. $3.50. 
The autobiography of a Frenchman who came to the United 
States and served at various colleges and at Stanford Uni 
versity. 

* 
Calvert and Hillyer, 1897-1947. Tl- 


HART, ARCHIBALD. 
The Calvert School, Balti- 


lustrated. Pp. vi+210. 
more, Md. 1947. 
* 


‘*Tnter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Con 
tinental Peace and Security, August 15—-September 2, 
1947.’’ Report of the United States delegation at 
Quitandinha, Brazil. 1948. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. $0.40; quantity rates. 
Department of State Publication No. 3016. International 


Organization and Conference Series II, American Repub 
lies 1 
* 
JONES, ERNEST. What Is Psychoanalysis? Pp. 126. In- 


997 


~-/ 


ternational Universities Press, W. 13th St., New 
York 11. 1948. $2.00. 

Designed to answer questions not previously raised. Re 
vised and enlarged edition. 

9 
American 
Books. Illustrated. Pp. 248. 
vania Press. 1948. $3.50. 
An analysis of children’s books from 1700 to 1835, tracing 
the development of various phases of child life, including 
religion, manners and morals, education, and health and 
recreation. 


Children through Their 
University of Pennsyl- 


KIEFER, MONICA. 


LOVEJOY, CLARENCE E. Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to 


American Colleges and Universities. Pp. 158. Simon 
and Schuster, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 1948. 


$1.49. 
A completely revised version supplanting “So You’re Going 
to College” by the same author. 


* 
Lovett, Rospert Morss. All Our Years. Pp. x +373. 
The Viking Press, New York. 1948. $3.75. 


The life story of a well-known educator and editor, who 
was an active participant in the liberal and progressive 
movements of the past fifty years. 
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More@an, Davin H. A Manual for Master’s Theses and 
Reports, Multilithed. Pp. 125. Multigraph Service 
3ureau, Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins. 1948. 
$1.25. 

A manual for candidates for graduate degrees by the dean 
of the Graduate School. 
e 

The 1948 Supplement to the CIER Handbook. Pp. 23. 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl., NW, Washington 6. 1948. 
Estimates the value of American efforts for international 
educational reconstruction during 1947-48 and presents 
new programs. Second edition. 

] 


Our School Buses. Pp. 12. National Commission on 
Safety of the NEA, Washington 6. 1948. $0.15; 
quantity rates. 

Includes latest statistics on national and state mileage, 
costs, number of buses, riders, and schools served. 
* 


PEMBERTON, Lois. The Stork Didn’t Bring You. Pp. 
xii+213. Hermitage Press, Inc., New York. 1948. 
$2.75. 

An intelligent enlightenment of the facts of life for teen- 
agers in a language and style that can be readily under- 
stood. Foreword by William N. Schoenfeld, research asso- 
ciate in psychiatry, Columbia University. 

+ 


Principles and Practices of Guidance in English Classes. 
Pp. 17. Long Island City High School, New York. 
1948. 

Prepared by the members of the English Department and 
dedicated to their principal, Wallace A. Manheim. 
* 


Problems of American Foreign Relations. Department 
of State Publication 3169. General Foreign Policy 
Series 4. Pp. 15. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1948. 

An address delivered by Charles E. Bohlen, counselor, De- 
partment of State, to the graduating class of the University 
of Arizona, May 26. 

. 

Scuerr, C. H. Do Your Own Thinking. Pp. x+368. 
McGraw-Hill. 1948. $2.40. 

Concerned with the student’s development through sound 
and objective thinking. 


SCHWEITZER, ALBERT. The Psychiatric Study of Jesus. 
Pp. 80. Beacon Press, Boston. 1948. $2.00. 
An authorized translation by Charles R. Joy, with an in 
troduction by Winfred Overholser, president of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatrie Association. 





Selected Publications and Materials Relating to 4 
can Foreign Policy. Department of State Publieatic 
3130. Pp. iv+23. Government Printing Office, Was 
ington 25. 1948. 

A list of publications still obtainable and of current ; 
terest to the general public. 
° 


STOKLEY, JAMES. Isotopes. Pp. 7. General Elect 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 1948. 
Copies of: this booklet with an accompanying chart p 
pared by G. Friedlander and M, L. Perlman may be ¢ 
tained from Department 6—234A, General Electric Compan 
Schenectady 5. 








QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-—1223 
Member—WNational Association of 
Teachers Agencies 














Announcement 


We are happy to inform our friends in the school 
world that on June 7, 1948, 


TED B. SOUTHERLAND, 


_ former dean of men at Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale, Mich, became affiliated with us. 


You will like him even as we like him. 


THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blvd. e Chicago 4, IIl. 




















re 


(TIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYM 


OND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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